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LITRRATURE. 
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MYSELF. 
BY MRS. H. E. G. AREY. 


Well, once I was a little girl, 
A-dwelling far away ; 

My mother made the butter, 
And my father made the hay. 


And I—I wandered, out of school, 
Amid the woodlands wild, 

And scorned the teacher’s measured rule— 
A harum-scarum child. 


of eg! lane and meady fair, 
My frock bore token still ; 

The wind would catch my yellow hair, 
And braid it at its will. 


The sun was busy with my face— 
And still it shows it some ; 
And, on my neck, I know how high 

My dresses used to come. 


And I was smart, and all the springs 
On all the hills could show ; 

And, if there were some grammar things 
I didn’t care to know, 


I always knew how many boughs 
The latest tempest broke, 
And just how far the woodpecker 

tad girdled round the oak. 


I knew the tree where slept the crows : 
And, on the water’s brim, 

I climbed among the hemlock boughs, 
To watch the fishes swim. 


There was a well-filled garret, where 
I hid on stormy days, 

And built bright castles in the air, 
And conned most ancient lays ; 


And through the snares that Scott has set 
For fancy, roamed with joy, 

Or, from some old and worn gazette, 
I hacked the rhymes of ‘* Roy.” 


In mouseholes rare I hid with care 
Those relics of the Muse, 

And wondered who the Poets were 
That scribbled for the News. 


But when once more the skies were fair, 
And I the woods could win, 

For books and rhymes that charmed me there 
I did not care a pin. 


My mother saw my garments soiled, 
And thought it bardly right ; 

But, wien I wished to go again, 
My father said I might. 


And now I am a woman grown, 
And strive to keep my hair 

Beneath the guidance of my comb, 
And bind by dress with care. 


Through slumps and drifts I do not roam, 
Nor climb the hemlock trees, 

Nor hide mid cobwebbed trunks at home— 
For fear ’twill raise a breeze. 


I thread the world’s unchanging maze, 
Through all Life’s fettered span, 
And seek to be in all my ways 
As “ proper” as I can. 


I never liked the ways of men, 
Or wished more old to grow, 
For life was wondrous curious then, 
And isn’t curious now. 


I know not how it seemed to me, 
Or what my father thought, 
But mother said I’d never be 
A woman, as I ought. 


I know ’t is hard such children wild 
In polished rules to train ; 
And, if I were once more a child, 
Yr do just so again. 





- Household Songs and other Poems. 





JUSTICE AND THE REVOLVER. 


“ Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just’’ 


Wrote British Shakspere, in his day no dolt, 


Stranger ! I guess that notion’s downright bust ; 


Six times he’s armed whose pistol ’s made by Colt. 





A GIRL’S DILEMMA. 


arts have grown too old to relish a love story. 


y of an important day in my life. I will keep it 
ts that led to my present position; let not those 


3 ost thoughtless of human beings. M 
father, a rich London merchant, had humoured pone a 4 

& of me in return but light-heartedness and 
known less than I of the shadows and sor- 
or have been more childishly occupied inthe present. It was 





' the night of my first ball, to which I was to be introduced under the most 


flattering auspices ; I was half-wild with excitement, and the moment my 
toilet was completed, I flew down stairs to show myself to my father, who 
was not going with me, as at first arranged, being prevented, he said, by 
sudden and insurmountable engagements. Well I remember how impa- 
tiently I burst open the dining-room door, and with what a bound of ela- 
tion I sprang towards the spot where he stood, spreading out my beautiful 
dress, and making before him a sweeping courtesy. I seem to hear now 
the soft rustle of lace and satin; to feel the glow that burned on my 
cheeks, and the quick throbbings of my happy heart. I had not at first 
noticed, in my eagerness, that the table was covered with papers, and that 
my father was not alone. Mr. Lacy, barrister-at-law, his friend and mine 
—for I had known him from my cradle—sat opposite to him, and a second 
glance showed me how grave and anxious were the faces of both. 

“ What is the matter?’ I asked, laying my hand caressingly on my 
father’s shoulder. He looked at me fondly till I saw the tears brim his 


eyes. 

mM My darling!” he said inan abrupt passionate way. “ We will not tell 
her, Lacy? It would be cruel. Let her have at least a few more happy 
hours ; she need not know to night. How will she bear it?” 

Mr. Lacy looked increasingly grave. I had become very grave too; 
my childish excitement seemed to have given place to a sudden and al- 
most womanly seriousness. 

“It isofno use hiding any thing from me,” I said, trying to smile, 
though I trembled from head to foot in vague forboding. “I could not 
go to the ball now ; tell me what has happened.” The expression of my 
father’s face dcepened into anguish ; he put his hands before it, as if the 
sight of me was too painful to bear. I turned to Mr. Lacy. 

“Do you tell me!” I implored. Mr. Lacy fixed upon me the fine 
searching eyes whose reproof had been the sorest penalty of my life hith- 
erto, and kept up the scrutiny till I could bear it no longer, earnest and 
kindly as it was. I knelt on a cushion before him, and leaning my arms 
on his knees in a favourite attitude, I returned his gaze with a steady 
though tearful one. 

“Try me,” I said ; “ perhaps I am more than the giddy child you think 
me. Besides, it cannot be so dreadful—you are both alive and well!” 

A pecul‘ar expression passed over Mr. Lacy’s face. He seemed hesita- 
ting whether to dra\v me into his arms, or to push me from him: he did 
neither, but rose up suddenly, putting me gently back, and took a few 
turns through the room. 

“ Halford,” he said tly, and in agitated tones, “once more I re- 
new my offer. Of what use wealth like mine to a lonely man? With 
the help I can give, you may keep your credit, and breast this storm. 
You shrink from an obligation there is a chance of your never being able 
to cancel? Well, I will change places with you. Give me in return— 
that is,if I can win her to consent—your daughter as my wife!” My 
father looked up with a literal gasp of astonishment. Mr. Lacy went on 
without heeding him. “I am a fool, no doubt,” he said ; “ but the time 
has long gone by when Mildred was a child to me. For the last two 
years, | have felt from the depths of my heart that she was a woman; I 
have fought against the insane wish to win her for my wife; my age, 
my past relations with her, seemed to make it a crime. Now I have 
speken; God knows, as much to save you from the disgrace you are 
so obstinately bent on meeting, and her from the poverty that would 
crush her youth, as to satisfy my own feelings. What she isto me, words 
cannot say; how I will guard and love her, my life only could prove. 
Mildred, what do you say ? 

le paused opposite to me, and took my hand: I was like oneina 
dream. Love! Marriage! Brought up as I had been at home, I had 
speculated Jess on these points than most girls of my age. I had vague 
tucories, indeed, gathered from poets and novelists ; and my feelings for 
Mr. Lacy, a maa of forty years of age, who had nursed me as an infant, 
and whom I regarded with almost unlimited reverence as one of the best 
and wisest of the race, did not seem to correspond with them. I was un- 
worthy of the hono ir—incapable of fulfilling the office of wife to such a 
man. Wife!—it seemed almost blasphemous to mention the word to such 
a child asI was. I shrank back from him towards my father, my cheeks 
burring, and my eyes ful’ of tears. y 

“ You refuse me, Mildred?” said he. “I should be a villain to take 
advantage of my position, and urge you. Yet in my heart I believe I 
could make you happy : what would you have but youth that I could not 
give you? There are many chances against-gour ever being offered again 
a strong, honest, undivided heart like mine. No young man could love 
asldo. Mildred, what you might be to me!” 

The strange tone of passionate earnestness made my heart beat quick. 
I glanced at my father; he was watching me with intense anxiety : no 
need to question what his wishes were. Asfor the meaning of this strange 
scene, | wanted no details ; enough that some monetary crisis had come, 
that threatened disgrace and ruin. I could avert it; and how? By 
marrying one whose affection might have gratified the most ambitious 
hear.—one of tho noblest of men—oue I loved, though perhaps not as he 
loveu me. In that hour of excitement, and in my undisciplined mind, 
little was I prepared to weigh remote possibilities and contingencies ; be- 
sides, | was ardent, excitable, apt to mistake impulse for sentiment. ‘ Mil- 
dred, what you might be to me!’ wrought upon my sensibility ; his ex- 
prer<‘on of subdued emotion till further moved me. It never occurred to 
me, to demand time for explanation and reflection. I felt constrained to 
answer him then and there. 

“If L were less a child,” I said, blushing and trembling—“ if I were 
more your equal””—— 

It was enough: he drew near me, and clasped me in hisarms, “Child!” 
he said passionately ; “ my love—my wife!” Then releasing me, and 
gazing at me seriously: “ You give yourself to me willingly, Mildred ; 
but I will not bind you. Six months hence, I will give you back your 
freedom, if you are not happy, and you will find it hard to deceive a 
love like mine.” 

My father rose and grasped his hand in silence. ‘“ God bless you,” he 
said at length; “I would have borne much to secure such a protector 
for my child, Leave us, Mildred, to arrange some matters that cannot 
be delayed even till the morning.” I was eager to obey, and be alone 
to think ; and | left the room without a backward glance, 

That half hour had revolutionised my whole being. I was a child no 
longer. 1 locked my bedroom-door, to give way to all the tumultuous 
emotions of woman. Sued for as a wife—engaged! I looked at myself 
in che glass, and wondered that a man like Mr. Lacy could love such a 
young unformed creature as I appeared. There was an incongruity in it 
that struck me painfully. Still, there was a distinction in his regard 
that flattered me ; 1 had a very bigh esteem for him ; I was warding off 
a calamity from my father; I loved no one else—no doubt I should be 
very happy. Isat down on the edge of the bed, and leaned my head— 
little used to ache with such grave matters of reflection—upon my hand. 
Unaccustomed to dream, at that moment an involuntary dream rose be- 
fore my imagination. Instead of this strange compact, the wooing of a 
youthful lover ; instead of mere consent on my part, the delicious hopes, 
the rich fruition of a conscious, active passion. Might it not have been 
thus? If beauty won love, I was fair enough ; if freshness and strength 


; Of heart were needed, how mine throbbed under the ideal bliss! The 








sound of Mr. Lacy’s voice recalled me to a sense of my duty to him; it 
was wrong to dream of such girlish possibilities now. 

He was going away, and my father had accompanied him to the head 
of the staircase. I suppose he had asked him if he would not wish to 
bid me good-night, for I heard him answer: “ No; she would not wish 
to be distarbed—I fear to weary her. God forgive me if I am acting a 
selfish part!” I rose up resolutely; no more such weakness as that of the 
last hour ; he was worthy of a woman’s love and honour, and I 
give it. "The next two months passed in a etate of tranquil happiness. 

f manly devotion, if the most delicate and minute attentions could win 
a heart, mine would have been won; and I thought it was, and 
on the idea. 

Mr. Lacy made no attempt to prevent my plunge into the gay world, 
postponed for a while by the late strange incidents. Now and then he 
would go with me to ball or opera, but it was in the character of pro- 
tector or spectator, not as emg gos and I felt his presence a restraint. 
I was by no means a coquette; I streve to bear always in mind that I 
was his affianced wife ; but I was only eighteen, ardent in temperament, 
with high animal spirits, very much courted and admired, and I did enter 
with a keen zest into the pleasures of life. His grave smile, in the height 
of my enjoyment, used to fall like a weight on my heart. 

He himself, holding an important and influential position in the world, 
was fall of earnest schemes of practical benevolence, of professional re- 
form. He seemed to think, labour, and write mainly with an eye to 
other men’s interests, and those in their highest and widest bearings. He 
liked to talk to me of these things, and excite my moral enthusiasm ; and 
while I listened, he carried heart and conviction with him, and I felt a 
call to such co-operation an honour, in which sacrifice could have no 
part. Then his look of intense affection and happiness, as he kissed the 
cheek to which his words had brought so deep a glow, stirred my soul, 
and left no doubt on my mind that I loved him. 

At the end of two months, Mr. Lacy left me to attend a summons to 
his father’s death-bed. He expressed no fears as to the result of this 
separation, though I perceived a deep secret anxiety. I shared it. I had 
a morbid dread of the effect of this absence. 

“Don’t leave me,” I cried, clinging weeping to his arm. “I am 
afraid of myself—afraid of becoming unworthy of you.” 

“ How, Mildred?” was his answer. “If you mean you will forget 
me, or discover you are mistaken in ay ou love me, it will save 
us both a life-long misery—me, at least, a life-long remorse.” 

For a week or two after he left me, I hardly went into society ; bat 
my father and friends laughed at me playing the widow, as they called 
it, and I soon resumed my former gaieties, with, however, a certain re- 
straint and moderation which I felt due to Mr. Lacy. 

At length the temptation beset me of which I seemed to have had a 
vague presentiment from the first evening of Mr. Lacy’s offer, and it 
beset me under its most insidious form. My father’s sister and nephew 
came to pay us a long-talked-of visit ; and even before they arrived, I 
had begun to torture myself with doubts as to the issue of this inter- 
course. As children, Frank Ingram and I had spent half our time to- 
gether ; and as children, had pledged ourselves to each other. Five 
years had passed since we had met, for he had been studying medicine 
abroad ; but an unbroken, though scanty correspondence had been always 
kept up between the two families. Frank had been my ideal as a child, 
If I found him so still—if I were to love him!—if, when he came, he 
brought with him that future about which I had dreamed—brought it im 
vain! There was something morbid in this state of mind; but the idea 
had fastened upon me, and I could not shake it off. My very self-mis- 
trust was @ snare, 

My aunt and cousin duly arrived; aad of Frank I must speak the 
truth, even if I am accused of a wish to justify myself. Every charm @ 
young man could have, I think he possessed. I say nothing of his per- 
sonal beauty, or his ingenuous graces of manner. I could have wi 
these, though I had a very keen appreciation of them. But he was as 
full of disinterested ardour in his profession as Mr. Lacy in his; had the 
same deep desire to be of use in his generation—the same unselfish plans 
and aspirations ; only he unfolded them with such a winning self-mis- 
trust, as if he doubted his worthiness for the high vocation of benevo- 
lence, until he warmed into enthusiasm ; and then the passion of his 
speech, the very extravagance of his youthful hopes, thrilled me with a 
power far beyond the reasoned wisdom of Mr. Lacy’s enterprise. Oh I 
longed to join hands with him in his life-journey, and lend my aid to the 
working out of his Utopia, with a spontaneous fervour of desire never 
known before! 

Lesser things lent their aid. He wasa fine musician, and an enthu- 
siast in the art: we practised constantly together. He taught me how 
to play and sing the German compositions he had introduced tome. I 
do not wish to dwell on details ; but who does not know how subtle a 
medium of love a kindred pursuit and enjoyment of music is?—and Mr. 
Lacy had never cared for music. Then, again, he was my perpetual 
companion: at breakfast, his clear eyes and welcoming voice opened 
the day ; and after its long hours of delightful intercourse, his hand was 
the last I clasped at night. No attempt was made to put any restraint 
upon this dangerous companionship. My father looked upon us as 
brother and sister ; besides, the fact of my engagement was known, and 
he had the most implicit confidence in his nephew’s honour. He never 
considered my danger, > it was the greater. He might be strong, but 
I was weak. In short, I loved Frank. 

A letter, announcing the probable day of Mr. Lacy’s return, roused 
me to a conviction of the truth. I carried it up to my room, locked the 
door, and fell on my knees. What should I do? Should I keep my 
secret, and sin against my own soul by marrying one I did not love? 
Surely that were the worst crime of the two. What was left me, then, 
but to wound a noble heart, belie my promise, inculpate my father? It 
seemed a dreadful alternative. After hours of agonised casuistry, I could 
not decide, but determined to leave the final issue to chance. Did Frank 
love me? Strange that I took that fact for granted, torturing myself 
with the idea of what he would suffer—he, with his young strong capacity 
for sorrow! This is not ‘o be a long story, so I must not stay to analyse 
the state of my mind during the interval that elapsed before Mr. Lacy’s 
return. A criminal awaiting a sure condemnation, and that approved 
by his own aching conscience, would understand my feelings. 

The evening came on which we expected him. Never had our draw- 
ing-room worn a more happy, home-like character, My father read the 
newspaper at ease in his ample chair; my handsome lively aunt perpe- 
tually interrupting him with irrelevant remarks, I sat near the tea- 
table, for a certain hour had been fixed, and we waited for our guest be- 
fore we began our favourite meal. I held @ book to hide the changes of 
my countenance. Had I doubted my cousin’s love before, I should have 
doubted it no longer; how earnestly and searchingly he looked at me— 
how grave and sad he appeared! 

The knock came. It was natural I should start; but it was hard to 
smile naturally at my aunt’s pleasant raillery. Mr. Lacy came in; he 
was one of those whose self-governed, serene manner preciudes flutter or 
embarrasment in others. The oe friendliness of his greeting reassur- 
ed me for the moment; under it I could hardly imagine the strong pas- 
sionate current to exist that sometimes broke its bounds. 
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The evening passed smoothly and pleasantly to allexternals Mr. Lacy 
was Vv ve, but then it was to be expected of a son who had just 
left his father’s death-bed ; and my aunt’s animated tongue filled up the 
intervals when conversation would have flagged. Frank and I sang 

at my father’s request, for I feared to seem unwilling ; besides, 
it precluded the necessity of my exerting myself to talk. Frank was very 
serious, and, I thought averse to sing with me; but at the same time he 
had never suug to more advantage. 

The ordeal was over at last. Mr. Lacy took his leave, without any- 
thing in his manner to make me fear, or perhaps hope, that my secret 
was discovered. A week passed; he was constantly with us, shewing 
me the same tenderness as ever, somewhat ver, but as certainly more 
gentle. He seemed, too, to make a point of seeking Frank’s society, and 
Lacy of him in high terms to my father. Oh! what a heavy heart I car- 

ed during that period. Looking in my glass, I thought with wonder of 
the change six months can work in mind and body. At the end of those 
seven days, I came to a resolution that nerved me with something like 
— I thought I would seek a direct intetview with Mr. Lacy, tell 
him the whole trath, and throw myself on his generosity. Let him but 
release me from an engagement that became every hour more intolerable 
to contemplate, and 1 would consent to enter en no other. Let him bat 
free me, and I would live unmarried for ever—yes, though I must take 
labour and poverty as companions. 

It was the very evening of the day I had come to this decision, that I 
chanced to meet Mr. Lacy on the stairs, at the hour of his usual arrival. 
Here was the desired opportunity, but I trembled to avail myself of it. 
He forestalled me. 

“ Give me a quarter of an hour alone, Mildred, in the library,” he said. 
“T have wished to have a few private words with you for days.” 

We went in ; he placed me a chair near the fire, and closed the door 
carefully, then came up to me, standing before me as he spoke: 

“ This day six months ago, Mildred, 1 made a promise i am going to 
redeem. If you are not happy, I said, I wil! free you from the engage- 
ment you made with me. You are not happy. I suspected the truth from 
_ letters when in Scotland—those ful letters—and I saw it con- 

ed the first night of my arrival. The expression of your face, the 
tone of your voice, when you spoke to your cousin, would have set the 
strongest doubt at rest, killed the most pertinacious hope.”” He paused 

& moment, then went on as calmly as before : “ I acquit you of all blame, 
Mildred ; it was I that acted the unworthy part, taking unmanly advan- 
tage of my power to help your father and your untried child’s heart. If 
I were not now the only sufferer, I could scarcely bear the retrospect ; 
but Iam, thank God! As for your father, our fears magnified his dan- 
| oe the little og > was able to give, has re-establish his position as 

as before. He will repay me; you owe me nothing. I have had 

a dream, but I am ewabe at iast—awake enough to see it was a 
fool’s idea that a man like me could win a young girl’s heart.” 

. He was calm no longer; but he turned abruptly away to hide his 
emotion. 

- “ Mr. Lacy,”’ I cried, striving to stifle the conflict of my love, “ I would 
fain do right. I have a deep esteem for you—I’——_I broke off. “Give 
me a little time,” I added, passionately renewing the effort ; “I shall 

uer this love of mine—I will become wortby of you after all!” 
we Conquer the purest feeling of a woman’s heart! Offer yourself a 
sacrifice to my selfishness! No, no; Mildred, yours is the season of bles- 
sedness—mine is already past. Presently, I will come back to you in my 
old character, and be able to say with less difficulty than I do to-night, 

‘God bless you both.’ I will kiss you for the last time.” 

He clasped me in his arms, and kissed me, seemingly with more ear- 
nestness than a but it was the very depth of passion. As the door 
closed upon him, a strange impulse seized me. I longed to call him back. 
Was it true I did not love him? 

I saw none of my family that evening, for I went at once to my room. 
What a night of misery and conflict I passed! 

next morning, Frank came to my private sitting-room, and knock- 
ed for admittance. He held a ietter in his hand ; his fine eyes were suf- 
fased with happiness. 

“Sympathise with me, Mildred,” he said; “I feel too much, to bear it 
alone. I have never talked to you about her, for I could not trust my- 
self with the subject while a doubt remained. Now, I will tell you about 
my darling ; she is as worthy of a trae man’s heart as—as Mr. Lacy is 
of yours. By the way, Mildred, I was very anxious about you that night 
he came home, for your manner was not—not what, were I in his place, 





would have satisfied me ; bat that is the form a woman’s caprice/takes 
with you, I have concluded. As for not loving him at bottom, I don’t 
so to impugn my noble cousin’s heart and understanding.” 

talked on long and bers eny ne me the story of his love, read 
me his letter ; but I heard nothing distinctly, understood nothing fully. 
One fact I grasped, that he was goi ing to leave me to-morrow—going to 
this darling of his—and that if I had a spark of dignity and womanly 
sense left, I must excite it now. I don’t know how I bore my martyr- 
dom; but I won its crown. Frank bade me good-bye without a suspicion 
of the truth. 

I ran once more to the solitude of my chamber. I felt abandoned— 
ea. I flung js end on the bed in a transport of despair. Why, I 

lost all! Had I been so criminal that my punishment was so heavy ? 
“ Ob, Frank !’”’ I cried, “ how I have loved you—what life might have 
been!’ Then I reflected, if Mr. Lacy loved me as I loved my cousin, 
what a fine spirit and nature he had shewn, what a rare gift such a heart 
bd Miserable as I was, it was deeper misery to think I was the cause 
0! 

I was very ill after these events, and fears for my health quite absorbed 
any anger my father might have felt at the disappointment of a cherished 
desire, or perhaps Mr. Lacy, by his representations, had shielded me 
against it. When I recovered, people said I was very much altered ; and 
80 I was. The flush of youth was passed ; I was not twenty, but nothing 
of the childishness of a few months back was left. Frank was married ; 
and Mr. Lacy we never saw, at least I never saw him. Disappointment 
had made life an earnest thing to me ; and taught by its discipline, the 
character of my former lover rose in dignity in my eyes. 

How was it that what I had thought would be a life-long regret—my 
love for my cousin—reemed a transient emotion, of which the traces grew 
daily feebler. Had. .acrificed my happiness to a passing fancy? Or 
was it that at my age one cannot long cling to the impossible? Little 
signified the seeming contrariety of my heart, for the fact remained 
—if I had never loved Mr. Lacy before, I loved him now. I thought per- 
petually of the incidents of our brief engagement—every word of endear- 
ment, every embrace, had its hold on my memory. I recalled his opinions, 

g my own stringently by them, and followed his public career so 
far as I was able, aided by my deep knowledge of the high principles and 
motives that actuated it. 

The feeling grew in silence, till my former love for Frank was but a 
child’s dream in comparison. To hear his name mentioned, and always 
mentioned in connection with nothing honourable, moved me with a 
one passion of feeling—and he hod loved me! Oh! did he love me 


Time passed, and I had long resumed my former relations with society, 
and had met with successes enough to gratify my heart had vanity been 
my ruling passion, or could I have adopted it in place of the one which 
was secretly sapping the fresh springs of life. Sometimes the idea oc- 
curred, that it might be = without any compromise of womanly 

ty, to ascertain his feelings for me, and if they remained unchanged, 

to teacu him the change in mine ; and then I fell into that colouring of a 

—_ oaee which seems to be the ordained and Sisyphus-like penalty 
unhappy. 

My chance came at last. Ata large eae erty, I unexpectedly met 
Mr. Lacy. He came to meat once ; spoke kindly and gently, asin long 
past times ; but there was nothing to lead to the idea that he still loved 
me—no hesitation in the well-known voice, no latent tenderness in the 
searching eyes. I could not bear it, and wished he would leave me to my- 
self, and not torture me with that cruel friendship. At my first opportu- 
nity, I turned from him, and engaged myself in conversation with a gen- 
tleman who was well known to be one of my suitors. It apgeated like 
coquetry, but it was the eagerness of self-mistrust. That evening seemed 
very long, and insupportably painfal ; I had not known how tenaciously 
I had clung to hope until it failed me. When Mr. Lacy came forward to 
help me to my carriage, I felt I could hardly receive the ordinary civility 
from him without betraying myself. 

* [was surprised when he begged me to turn into an empty room we 
passed on our way to the hall. “ Mildred,” he said, “I was going to ask 
you when we first met to-night, whether I might resume my old relations 

your family. Nearly two years have since we last met, and I 
thought I could bring you back the calm heart of a friend. But you have 
so studiously shunned me, that to ask permission now seems superfluous. 
ane to think? Have you not forgiven me yet for the misery I 

I wassilent. If1 could have fallen at his feet, and sobbed out the 

trath, I might have been blessed for life ; but that would have been too 


the character of a friend,” Mr. Lacy pursued, “ you would give me your 
hand willingly. Pardon me, Mildred, for what may seem an unmanl 
allasion, but it is best to make it—if there is any chance of futare friend- 
ship between us. Is was hard to give you up, harder still to feel the sa- 
crifice had been in vain. Had you been happily married, I could have 
returned to you sooner ; but suffering, and to feel I had no power to 
soothe-——” 

This guady was too much for me. I rose up hastily from the seat 
I had taken. “I cannot bearit,” I said rashly ; “the past has been cruel 
enough, but this is worse than all. Ob, I am miserable! Friends we can 
never be—let me go home!” I spoke with the fretfulness of a child ; he 
looked amazed. 
“ Am I again deceived ?” he asked, “ I was told that the gentleman [ 
saw with you this evening, Mr. Branson, was so accepted lover. I know 
him well ; he deserves you, Mildred. I rejoiced to see you bright and 
animated, as you used to be, in his society—to think that there was uo 
blight on the future for you at least. What can you mean? You will 
not risk, surely, the happiness of both? Pardon me,” he added colour- 
ing, ‘I forget I have not even a friend’s right to warn.” 
On the brink of one’s fate, to deliberate is to lose all. 
“Mr. Branson is nothing to me,” I said, white and trembling, “ and 
will never be more ; the past will not let itself be so soon forgotten.”’ My 
tone seemed to excite him. 
“ Mildred '” he exclaimed passionately, ‘did you, then, love him so 
much? Ah! had mine been the power.’’ He drew a long breath, and 
fixed for a moment a gaze on my face, that solved my last doubt, broke 
down the last barrier. 
“ Frank has long been forgotten,” I said, and instinctively I held out 
my hand—* that was a child’s love. What I want of the future, is to be 
what the past once promised, Mr. Lacy.” 
I had stood erect, and spoken audibly, up to this point; but here my 
head drooped, my cheeks burned, yet from no ignobleshame. One quick 
glance of searching astonishment, one rapturous exclamation, and I was 
folded in bis arms. 
“ Mildred, forgive my doubt. You have regretted me—you love me?” 
“ Beyond what you have asked,” I stammered, hiding my face on his 
shoulder—“ beyond friendship. I feel I have found my ark of refuge !” 


— = 


CATCHING A TARTAR. 


On a bright sunny day, some years ago, when the slavers carried on 
their infamous operations with a boldness equal only to their success— 
notwithstanding the exertions used by our cruisers to enforce the various 
treaties entered into by this country with several of the European powers 
for the abolition of the vile trade—Her Majesty’s brig Tardy might have 
been seen riding at single anchor off the British fort of Accra, a most 
agreeable and comparatively healthy little town on the Gold Coast. 

The day in question was unusually hot, even for that proverbially 
roasting climate. There was not a breath of air sufficient to ruffle the 
surface of the sea, not a cloud to temper the fierce rays of the vertical sun, 
penetrating through the snow-white awnings with a power almost insup- 
portable to the panting and exhausted crew, who were assembled in list- 
less groups on the forecastle, longing for the slightest breath of air to re- 
invigorate their exhausted frames. The only sign approaching to acti- 
vity appeared in the person of the young officer second in command, who, 
as he slowly paced the quarter-deck, occasionally paused to examine with 
a glass the low sandy shore glistening with peculiar brightness at the 
foot of the lofty range of mountains which form the bold background of 
this part of the coast. 

The Tardy was one of those old ten-gun brigs that are now, happily, 
nearly extinct in the service. She was a disgrace to the country that 
owned her, as well as to the officer who had the misfortune to command 
her ; and with all the bad qualities peculiar to that class of vessels, had 
no redeeming points to recommend her. She wasa perfect tub, and a re- 
proach to the gallant fellows that belonged to her, who for eighteen 
months had toiled in the vain hope that a prize would eventually reward 
their exertion and sufferings on that pestilential coast. Hitherto, how- 
ever, they had been doomed to disappointment. The excitement of the 
chase, usually so intense when the sailing qualities of the pursuer and 
pursued are nearly on a par, had but few charms for the Tardys, whose 
visions of prize-money and honour grew more and more indistinct as the 
retreating sails of the chase slowly and too surely vanished on the hori 
zon. 

Such mortifying failures—the unfailing result of a trial of speed be- 
tween Her Majesty’s brig and the low rakish clippers of the coast—were 
stili more annoying, from the fact of the scale and the division of the 
prize-money having been altered shortly before the Tardy arrived on 
the station. Formerly, £10 per head had been allowed for every slave 
captured, which was shared by the entire squadron ; but at the time of 
the Tardy’s arrival at Accra, on her way from Sierra Leone to her cruis- 
ing-ground in the Bight of Biafra, £5 per head was allowed to be shared 
only by the officers and crew of the vessel that made the capture. How- 
ever beneficial this arrangement might be to the fast-sailing cruiser, it 
was but a bitter mockery to the hapless Tardys. 

We left the officer—the senior mate already alluded to—watching with 
his telescope the low shores of British, Dutch, and Danish Accra, with the 
evident intention of allowing not so much as a canoe to break the block- 
ade without his cognizance. His vigilance was shortly rewarded by the 
appearance of the commander’s gig, leaving the shore, and under the vi- 
gorous strokes of her lusty crew, she quickly reached the side of the brig, 
bringing on board the commander himself. After the bustle incidental to 
his arrival had somewhat subsided, the mate accompanied his chief below, 
whither we will follow. 

“Well, Mr. Winton,” commenced the commander as soon as they 
reached the cabin, “I suppose you have hove short and are all ready for 
tripping as soon as the land-breeze makes its appearance. The canoes 
containing the cart-wheels and grass will be alongside within an hour,” 
continued he, without noticing his junior’s bow of assent ; “ and then the 
sooner we are off the better.’’ 

“ Did you hear of there being any vessels in the rivers about to sail, 
sir ?” inquired the mate. 

“ Why, no ; nothing for certain,” replied the lieutenant. “The consul 
was too intent on finding out what I could possibly want with his old 
coach-wheels, to pay much attention to my inquiries on that subject. 
But I rather think, from what I heard from another source, that the Ve- 
cua is nearly ready for sea ; 80, possibly, we shall be off the Bonny just 
in time to intercept her,”’ 

“T hope we shall, sir. 
into port empty-handed.” 

After some further conversation relative to the hoped-for capture of the 
Vecua—a well-known Spanish slave-schooner—the two officers returned 
on deck, where they saw several of the expected canoes slowly approach- 
ing the brig, looking more like moving hay-stacks than legitimate A fri- 
can canoes. On their arrival alongside, their strange freight caused a 
good deal of wonder among the hands. 

“ Well,” said an old Salt, “ I ’spects this is about the rummiest go as 
ever was see’d on this here part of the coast. I wonder what the skip- 
per’s agoing to do with all this here dunnage.”’ 

“ Why, turn the hooker into a farmyard for monkeys and alligators, 
and thatch her for a full due,’ suggested a surly topman, who felt too 
sore on their ill success to be in any humour for joking. 

“And make you Jemmy Ducks. Eb, Bill?” said the first speaker, who 
was the captain of the forecastle. ‘ What’s the use of growling like a 
bear with a sore head? When” 

“Come, come, shipmate,” cried the incensed topman; “ gather in the 
slack of your jaw. I’m no croaker ; but mind what I says”’ 

The rest of the sentence was lost through the interruption of the officer 
of the deck, who, having overheard the remarks of the men, sharply or- 
dered them to attend to their duty ; and in silence the remainder of the 
novel cargo was hoisted on board, much to the amusement of every one 
who was engaged in the operation. 

During the afternoon all hands were busily engaged, under the per- 
sonal superintendence of their commander, in stowing their acquisitions 
in so curious a way, that by sunset they had pempny altered the 
outward appearance of the ile. that no one who saw her leave the an- 
chorage under the influence of a rattling land-breeze, would have ima- 
gined her to be the same vessel which a tew hours before had been lazily 
riding on the glassy sea. 

The greater portion of the long thick grass that had been brought on 
board, was made up into bundles,-and stowed on the booms. The re- 
mainder of it was used for covering the coach-wheels, which, being made 
fast horizontally to the chains outside the vessel, gave her more the ap- 
eae of an overladen trader than one of Her Majesty’scruisers. The 

oretep-gallant-mast and flying jib-boom were now got on board, and a 
short maintop-gallant mast sent up instead of the lofty spar she always 
carried abaft. This, with an old and patched suit of sails cautiously 
reefed, made the disguise complete. 

There being nothing now to detain the brig, all sail was made for her 
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header which she reached shortly afterwards. About noon of 
the day after leaving Accra, the Tardy being then off the en- 





trance to the Bonny River, but out of sight of land, the look-out aloft re- 
orted a sail on the port-bow. This announcement caused the greatest 
elight to all hands on board the brig, as she had been dodging about in 
that locality for several days, in the expectation that one or more of the 
slavers known to be up the river and about to descend would make their 
appearance. 
As well as could be ascertained from the distance, the stranger ap- 
peared a long, low, rakish schooner, eviiently a Guineaman, and no doubt 
one of the gentleman with whom the Tardys desired a more intimate ac- 
quaintance. One thing was very plain, she had little or no wind. What 
there was of it, however, was fair for her running out from the land, giv. 
ing her the weather-guage of the Tardy ; and this, so far, was just what 
the officer of the brig wished, as it allowed the slaver the option of speak- 
ing them, if so disposed. 

In about an hour from the time she was reported, the Tardy, by a 
succession of short tacks, apparently with the intention of weno? for 
the entrance of the Bonny, had arrived within four or five miles of the 
slaver, which was lazily forging ahead, under the influence of a light 
breeze, and decreasing every moment her distance from the disguised 
cruizer, apparently without the least idea of there being danger in her 
path. From the tops of the brig, a number of woolly heads could be seen 
evidently taking their constitutional—a sure proof that their masters 
were engaged in no Jawful commerce, and that the schooner was what all 
hands on board the Tardy had expected, and in truth hoped. 

“They must surely intend to board us, as they do not alter their 
course,” said the commander. “Show them the colours, Mr. Winton,” 
continued that officer ; “ perhaps the sight of that old flag may tempt 
them to pay us a visit.” 

The British ensign was soon waving from the Tardy’s peak, but the 
schooner did not deign to show hers in reply. 

In the meanwhile, both vessels gradually approached each other. The 
crew of the Tardy, with the exception of a few of the old steady hands, 
who were disguised in red flannel shirts, were lying down at their quar- 
tere, out of sight, but ready at a moment’s notice to use with hearty good- 
will the guns that were screened from the sight of the pirate craft by the 
closed ports. Jokes were fiying about in plenty, as the happy and ex- 
cited Jacks slapped their pockets in anticipation of the golden lining 
with which they would soon be furnished. 

The last tack made by the Tardy—in as slovenly a manner as possible 
—placed the schooner about half a mile dead to windward ; and as she 
still appeared to be without the least suspicion of having so formidable 
an antagonist in her vicinity, the excitement on board Her Majesty’s bri, 
from the captain to the cabin-boy, became almost painful. Every avail- 
able glass on board was levelled. at the wicked-looking craft, to watch 
with eager glance her minutest movements, 

After a short pause, the suspense was relieved by the gaudy flag of 
Spain being seen slowly ascending to the main peak of the slaver, and 
immediately followed by a noisy summons from her foremost gun for the 
Tardy to heave-to, 

“Now we have the rogues!” exclaimed the commander. “Up main- 
sail—square the mainyard ;” were the rapid orders. ‘‘ Don’t hurry there, 
lads,” he continued ; ‘ we must not alarm them just yet. Belay, there— 
belay,” was the final order before the Tardy became stationary to await 
quietly the result. 

Onward came the beautiful schooner, gracefully bending under the 
lively breeze, perfectly unconsious of the reception that awaited her. 
As she slightly altered her course to pass under the Tardy’s stern, a 
crowd of impatient desperadoes were seen clustering the gangways, ready 
to pounce upon their expected prey. Too late, however, they perceived 
their error; when rounding-to under the lee of the royal cruiser, a for- 
midable battery showed itself to their astonished gaze, instead of the ter- 
rified crew of a defenceless trader. 

On becoming aware of their position, the raffians were at first too much 
bewildered to pay any attention to the cruiser’s summons for them to 
surrender ; but a messenger, in the shape of a 32-pound shot, soon brought 
them to their bearings, when, seeing all chance of escape perfectly hope- 
less, the colours of the slaver were hauled down. A boat’s crew from the 
Tardy, under the command of the senior mate, was soon in possession of 
the prize, which, as had been anticipated, proved to be the Vecua, a 
splended craft of about 200 tons, manned by as desperate a set of scoun- 
drels as were ever bound together in the ties of crime. The greater por- 
tion of them were sent on board the Tardy; the remainder, as well as 
the living freight, numbering 270 slaves, were retained on board the 
Vecua, which shortly afterwards sailed in charge of the prize-crew for 
Sierra Leong, leaving her captors diligently cruising, iu the hope of win- 
ning further laurels. A few days after the Vecua reached her destina- 
tion, her ease was tried in the courts. As she was taken full of her 
miserable human freight, there was no difficulty about her condemnation, 
which took place accordingly. The negroes were of course emancipated ; 
no doubt greatly to the disgust of their late masters, whose crest-fallen 
ee as they sullenly wandered about Sierra Leone, afforded the 
highest gratification to the prize-crew of Her Majesty’s brig Tardy. 





BRIGHT CHANTICLEER. 


It must have happened to most reasonable persons who have practi- 
cally studied the “ ‘I'rivia’’ of Mr. John Gay, and have endeavoured to 
adapt its maxims to common use in the difficult feat of walking the 
streets of London, to have made a miserable mistake in the attempt to 
accomplish a short cut from the Strand to Oxford Street, and after some 
hours of desperate and frantic marching, and countermarching, to dis- 
cover themselves hopelessly and irretrievably lost in Seven Dials. I 
ought to be tolerably well up in my Dials, for I lived in Great Saint An- 
drew Street, once ; yet I declare that I never yet knew the exact way, in 
or out of that seven-fold mystery. There is always one thing wanting 
to solve the topographical enigma. My first, my second, and so on—up 
to my sixth—inclusive, of this charade of streets, I have, after long 

ears of study and experience, mastered ; but my seventh is yet in the 
imbo of things unknown ; and, for want of it, I can’t unravel the riddle 
of Seven Dials at all. So have I known, and know. I know a most esti- 
mable young married lady who has an admirable recipe for plum-pud- 
ding; aye, and could make it as admirably, but for one little thing. 
What that little thing is—salt, sugar, spice, an egg the more, or a table- 
spoon of flour the less—she, I, no one can tell,—but for the want of the 
one little thing unknown the pudding is invariably spoilt—to the casting 
of gloom over Christmas and the overflowing of tears from the hostess, 
Many of the delicious condiments stick to the cloth, and what does come 
to table of the meritorious, because the well-meant pudding is a stodgy 
mass of geology boiled soft—the clayey formation very apparent, and 
the red sand-stone uppermost. 

Supposing the peripatetic to have well lost himself in Seven Dials; 
supposing him to have paraphrased the famous “ water’’ line in the An- 
cient Mariner, and to have cried out, despairingly— 

Dials, Dials, everywhere, 
And not a street I know. 

Supposing him to have addreseed himself for information successively to 
a policeman, a costermonger with a barrow, a woman with a black eye, 
a boy with a sack round him (and nothing else) and a man whose pre- 
sence is perceptible more by the sense of smell than by that of sight, and 
who is too drank to do anything but stand in the middle of the Dials. 
Supposing him to have been told to move on, to have been mocked, 
cursed, hooted, and to have had one oyster-shell, and one turnip-stalk 
cast at him by way of reply, and supposing him, finally, to have become 
so wearied and dispirited with the noise, the dirt, the smell, the horrible 
labyrinth he has wandered into, and the howling fiends that come dan- 
cing and fighting from it, that he feels half inclined to throw himself un- 
der the wheels of the fire-engine that comes tearing by (there always is 
a fire—when there is’nt a murder—going on in the vicinity of Seven 
Dials), or to rash into any one of the seven gin-palaces that stare at him 
like seven Acherons, and drink himself to madness with vitriolic acid and 
coculus indicus: this desirable state of things being arrived, and state 
of mind attained, I beg to offer to the peripatetic a friendly remedy 
against suicide or insanity. He will find solace, amusement, and in- 
struction, in the contemplation of “ cocks.” Seven Dials is the birth- 
place and home thereof, and abounds with them. 

Now, a cock is a lie. It is, however, 80 far different from and above 
simple mendacity, that to succeed, it must be a lie pictorial, a lie lite- 
rary, a lie poetical, a lie political, or a liedramatic. And, it must be, 
above all things, a lie typographical ; for an unprinted Chanticleer is a 
mere rumour, that brings profit to no one ; whereas, printed, it is sold 
for a halfpenny, and brings bread into the mouth of the seller. 

In all the streets and off streets that pullulate round the Dials—in 
every shabby slum by night and by day,—in the midst of the fried fish, 
the dubiously fresh herrings, the radishes, onions, inferior bread, tainted 
meat, penny looking-glasses, tin Dutch-ovens, ragged children, bulking 
men, beaten women, drunken everybody; cabbage-leaves, dead cats, 
mud-carts, garbage, gim-cholera, typhus and death,—to the cultivation 
of all which, animal and vegetable products, the soil of Seven Dials is 
wondrously favourable—there are to be found, surrounded by 
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and attentive audiences, certain shabby men, known as patterers, long 
song sellers, street ballad-singers, dealers in cocks, There is a sallow 
artist with a blue, bristly beard. He is clad in an absurd masquerade 
costume of patched, faded drugget, one side of which is gray and the 
other yellow. The entire suit is plentifully sprinkled with a coarse em- 
broidery of broad arrows, letters, and numbers. A vile felt hat, of the 
approved Woolwich or hulk-patter, covers his head (which, with a view 
to further effect is closely cropped), and to his ankles are attached @ pair 
of jingling, clattering fetters. The whole of this picturesque habiliment 
is supposed to represent that of a convict ; and the convict himself gives 
out with stentorian, though somewhat rusty lungs, a recitation partly in 

rose, vig A verse, of the Orrors of Transportation ; being the Suffer- 

gs of me William Cockburn condemned (cela va sans dire) to be ban- 
ished from His native country, serving for life in Chains in the Ulks in 
Norfolk Island with my Dangers from Savages and Wild Beestes and the 
Cruelties inflicted on him by order of the British Ministers. Some of the 
orrors of transportation and the suffering of the ill-used William Cock- 
burn are depicted in water colours, most vilely, upon a placard stuck on 
a pole, banuerwise, which he carries in his hand. On the placard you 
may see ferocious dragoons spearing William Cockburn with lances, 
while ruthless grenadiers in scarlet prod him behind with fixed bayonets. 
In one i abe the miserable William is represented undergoing 
the Horrid Punishment of the Lash: the cat having at least nine times 
nine tails, and the blood spouting from the back in a perfect cascade of 
crimson. In another, fierce savages, black and decorated with bells, 
eatch William Cockburn, and cook him in a pot and eat him : in another, 
the dreadful wild beestes career about the wilds of Norfolk Island, des- 
perately clinging to a palm-tree in the midst. Among the wild beestes 
there are blue lions, tigers of a fiery scarlet hue, and many other infa- 
riated animals whose conformation almost induces the supposition that 
the griffin is not yet extinct, that the unicorn is yet to be found in the 
Australian latitudes, and that the dragon of Wantley has removed to 
and flourishes in Norfolk Island. William Cockburn carries a pile of 
printed papers, in which tbe horrors and sufferings he has endured are 
neatly set forth for family reading. The type, it must be acknowledged, 
is somewhat damaged, somewhat broken, and now and then, for a phrase 
or two, wanting altogether. William’s style is diffuse without eloquence, 
and satirical without humour ; but the price is only one halfpenny, and 
the convict is surely wortby of his hire. 

The audience who surround the sufferer are variously affected towards 
him. Some (the female portion especially) exoress their opinion that it 
is “‘ a shame,’ and ejaculate “poor fellow!’? The boys venture conjec- 
tures as to “‘ what it was fur?’ and how he managed to effect his escape ; 
many a misanthropic turn of mind pronounce the whole transaction 
“ gammon”—but buy a halfpennyworth, notwithstanding ; while one in- 
dividual who stands a little aloof, chewing the cud of reflection and a 
flower-stalk—a gentleman whose jacket is of velveteen, greasy ; whose 
trousers are of corduroy, also greasy ; whose neck is of the bull’s, whose 
mouth of the mastiff's, whose eye of the wolf’s; about whose breast- 
pocket there is a certain bulging, as if he kept his life-preserver there ; 
this gentleman says nothing ; but, as William Cockburn descants upon 
the horrors of transportation, he softly whistles, and I really think he 
could if he chose tell William Cockburn a few things concerning Wool- 
wich, broad arrows, fetters and bayonets, which would astonish him. I 
think, too, that he could produce a more interesting piece of reading than 
one of William’s halfpenny cocks, in the shape of an unpretending parch- 
ment document, which Lord Viscount Palmerston has taken the trouble 
to sign and Lieutenant-Colonel Jebb to endorse, and which is commonly 
known as a ticket, and of leave. And I think that the policeman who 
comes up all at once like a sirocco, and scatters the whole assemblage— 
William Cockburn, fetters, banner, and audience and all—to the four 
winds, shares my opinion ; for he looks at the flower chewer, and the 
flower chewer looks at him, and so takes his life-preserver, his ticket of 
leave, and himself down an infamous alley, and is seen no more. 

While the fetters of Cockburn the transported, jingle away into the ex- 
treme distance, another dealer starts up on the opposite side of the way. 
Banner, water-coloured cartoons, pile of papers : he has all these ; but he 
is simply clad in a shabby suit of black, and wears nor fetters, nor parti- 
coloured prison dress. A red nose, in passing, I may remark, is common 
to the whole confraternity. The man in black is bellowing forth the re- 
cital of the horrid, cruel, and barbarous murder of a clergyman and five 
children by gipsies in the north of England, all for one halfpenny. In 
the next street another banner, another pile of paper, and a Seven Dials 
Demosthenes in the midst of a philippic on some curious pasaagas in the 
life of the Reverend Mr. B—— and the widow of General S——, with 
the whole of the correspondence between the parties ; only one halfpenny. 
Some half dozen yards from him may be another industrial, declaiming 
the particulars of the Dreadful Assassination of a Lieutenant in the Navy 
by a young Lady of Quality whom he had deceived and deserted—the 
perfidious lieutenant being represented in the ordinarily violent water- 
colours, as receiving his deathblow from the explosion of a pistol, held by 
the young lady, who isin pink satin with many flounces. Furtheron, we 
have Revelations of High Life in connection with the late Mysterious 
Affair, by the unfortunate Earl of C—— ; an imaginary conversation be- 
tween the Pope of Rome and the Earl of Aberdeen, and one between the 
Emperor of Russia and the Devil. Further on again a full account of the 
Jate serious Catastrophe between a certain Judge and a well-known 
Countess ; Death-bed Confession of Doctor Richard G—— ; and Awful 
and feariocious cruelty of a Mother in humble life, attaching black bee- 
tles confined in walnut shells upon the eyes of her four young children, 
and in that state sending them out to beg in the public streets : these, all 
illustrated by the water colours on the banners, mostly interspersed with 
snatches of doggerel verse and hoarse melody, and all price one halfpen- 
ny, are among the thousand and one bright chanticleers that form the 
Seven Dials day and night entertainments. 

Now, all these chanticleers, the crowing whereof you may hear any 
time you happen to lose your way in Seven Dials, and with which to a 
smaller extent, you may be favoured in most of the back streets—in 
Clare, Newport, and Portman Market, in Holborn, Leather Lane, the 
Brill at Somer’s Town, Tottenham Court Road, the New Cut and the 
Waterloo Road—are all egregious, barefaced falsehoods. The lieutenant 
in the navy has been assassinated by the young lady of quality any time 
these twenty-five years ; the unfortunate Earl of C— is the unfortunate 
earl of nowhere ; the story of the Reverend Mr. B— and the widow of 
General S— is as old and as trustworthy as that of the unfortunate Miss 
Bailey and her garters ; the death-bed confession dates from the time of 
the Princess Charlotte’s death ; and William Cockburn probably never 
suffered any greater judiciai inflictions than were comprised in an occa- 
sional month upon the treadmill as a rogue and vagabond. The public 
—particularly the Seven Dials public—must always have some excite- 
ment. It is fond of a goed war ; it is fonder still, much fonder, of a good 
murder ; it does not turn up its nose at a shipwreck or a fire, when the 
particulars are sufficiently horrifying, and the number of lives lost suffi- 
ciently numerous. But the public cannot always be accommodated with 
& good war, murder, shipwreck, or fire. It will sometimes happen that 
nations will shake hands, and individuals with the bump of destructive- 
ness will refrain from cutting up their near relatives, and sending them 
off, packed in tarpaulin, by railway. Ships do sometimes reach their 
destinations without any tribulation to the underwriters at Lloyds, and 
Mr. Braidwood, the chief of the London Fire Brigade, is now and then 
enabled to enjoy a peaceable night’s rest. Then, the unfortunate Earl of 
C— is aroused trom his slumbers in a back garret ; the naval officer who 
used the young lady of quality so cruelly, is deservedly put once more to 
the torture of the printing-machine, and worked off into so many quires ; 
the inhuman mother again places walout-shells, with live black beetles 
in them, upon the eyes of her helpless children, as she has been accustom- 
ed to do on and off during the last half-century ; and the barbarous and 
cruel murder of the clergyman in the North of England is repeated. 

The inhabitants of the Dials never seem to become tired of these ab- 
surd figments. To some old and middle-aged Dialists, the stories, the 
doggrel verses, the wretched daubs on the banners must have been fami- 
liar since they were little children ; yet to them the monstrosities shouted 

forth by the hoarse voices of the patterers, seem always as welcome, 
though quite as stale, as the threadbare jokes of Mr. Merryman, the clown 
at the circus. I have studied Seven Dials in their connection with patte- 
Ters these fifteen years durant; and I am of opinion that the older the 
cock the more it is admired. It takes a long time for a new thing to im- 
ae itself upon the Seven Dials mind. Soap, although patent, is scarce- 

y yet recognised in that district. Water is yet looked upon in the light 
ofa frivolous innovation, and clean shirts are regarded as new-fangled 
inventions. Thus it is in more places than Seven Dials. Tradition, ri- 
diculous, obsolete, barbarous, hurtful as it may be, is ever looked upon 

with some sort of reverence and affection ; and the good old joke, the good 
old cesspool, the good old tax, the good old job, the good old gallows, and 
the good old times, are called good because they are old, and are pertina- 
ciously retained or reluctantly abandoned. 

Thus, though a printed broadsheet with a full and particular ac- 
count of the capture of Sebastopol, the assassination of the Emperor of 





Fawkes, might cause a transitory excitement in the Dials ; while a few 
new steps might be hewn out of Parnassus » doggrel ballad upon 
some passing subject—Bloomerism, Popery, Potichomania, or Cochin 


China fowls — the Diallian interest will always be found to revert to the 


old murders and ballads. The day passes, these chanticleers pass not 

away. Fresh assassins are banged month after month; but the last 

dying speech and confession of John Thurtell or William Corder, still 

continue to serve for the valediction of every murderer executed. Seven 

Dials are eminently conservative. Sam Hall only found favour in their 

eyes because he was hanged as far back as the reign of Queen Anne (and 

it iy possible that even then the ruffianly sweep was only a hash up of 

some footpad of the reign of James the First.) Willikins and his Dinah 

are tolerated in the Dials as a popular melody ; but the veterans of the 

neighbourhood know the song to be as old as the hills. Lord Bateman 

and the Fair Sophia flourished in front of those houses of seven times 

seven gables, long before Mr. George Cruikshank undertook to illustrate 

the life of that roving nobleman who employed the proud young porter ; 

and the germ of Lord Lovell and his milk-white steed was sprouting in 

the poetic garden of the Dials years before the present favourite singers 

of that legend were born. 

The water-coloured placards are all manufactured, the half-penny 

broadsides all printed, in the immediate vicinity of Seven Dials; and 

from the mysterious recesses of the courts and alleys round about sally 

forth the men with the red noses, the hoarse voices, and the shabby 

clothes, who addrees the mixed audiences of the Dials. But it will some- 

times happen that business (a robbery, a fire, ora razzia on an over- 

turned fruit barrow) or pleasure, such as a mad-dog to hunt, an idiot to 

hoot and pelt, an accident to follow, a newly-opened public-house to 

visit, or a favourite fried-fish shop to fight outside of; or temporary 

satiety—leading the Dialists to lean moodily against posts, or gamble 

secretly at knuckle-down or poker behind hoardings and piles of bricks, 

or gaze misanthropically into yawning sewers—will bring chanticleers 

into considerable depreciation and discount for a time, and cause an al- 

most tetal dearth of the harvest of halfpence which the patterers 

strive so hard to reap. Then do these industrious men fly the regions of 
the Dials, and betake themselves to work the districts inhabited by those 

favoured ones of humanity—the nobs at the Westend. The stories, how- 

ever, which would attract admiration and coppers in the Dials would 

not be quite suitable for Eaton Place or Lower Grosvenor-street. It 
would scarcely be consonant with delicacy to trumpet forth the misfor- 

tunes of the Earl of C— opposite to the mansion possibly inhabited by 

his Lordship ; and however merited may have been the revenge taken 

by the young lady of quality upon the person of the dastardly lieutenant 

who had destroyed her illusions and blighted her existence, it would 
scarcely be prudent to allude to the circumstances in the vicinity of the 
residence of the parents of (perhaps) the young po | of quality herself. 
So the bill of fare is altered. About nine or ten o’clock in the evening 
have you never heard, in the silent aristocratic streets, the voices of the 
patterers calling forth in sonorous, almost sepulchral accents, accounts of 
pestilence, battle, murder, and sudden death: the assassination of this 
emperor, the storming of a certain fortress, accompanied, of course, by a 
dreadful massacre? For, observe, though personal reflections upon the 
aristocracy do not go down among the nobs at the Westend, horrors are 
always sure of asale. The inhuman mother with the black beetles is a 
great favourite in the areas—that sober insect, the beetle, coming fami- 
liarly home to the serving man and woman’s mind in connection with 
the kitchen dresser and the coal-cellar—and oft times, as a patterer dwells, 
with grim minuteness, upon the horrible perticklers of the murder; or 
the agonies of the small children under the walnut shells: or, as with 
grisly unction he describes Vyenna in flames; the red flag of the Mar- 
sellays histed over Paris ; the Kezar’s hanser to the Hemperer ; war to 
the last rubble and the last knife; the Preston strike hended in blood, 
hartillery called out; or (a very favourite device), feariocious hat- 
tempt upon her Majesty by a maniac baker; you will see John the 
footman, or Mary the housemaid, steal up the area steps and into the 
street, purchase a halfpennyworth of dire intelligence, which, shallow 
cock as it is, is read with trembling eagerness and enthralled interest, in 
kitchen or servants’ hall, till the cat puts her back up by the fire, and 
the hair of the little footpage stands on end. The shabby men with the 
solemn voices who perambulate the Westend streets at nightfall are 
own brothers to, if not the very same eloquent individuals who carry 
the banners in Seven Dials; and they again are descendants of the old 
flying stationers, the pleasant lying vagabonds who were wont to waken 


news!’ “Glorious news!” when there were no news at all. 

The etymology of the cock mendacious is as uncertain as that of the 
kingdom of Cockaigne. Is the word derived from the “ cock and pye”’ 
of Justice Shallow—a thing said, but not the more believed in? Perhaps 
cock may have originated in the patterer being frequently a coquin or 
rogue, or from the cock and bull story which Mr. Shandy’s novels is ulti- 
mately settled to have been about. Or, does cock—a lie, a tale of news 
having no foundation whatever in fact, but still made public and persisted 
in—spring from the famous political hoax in which Lord Cochrane was 
said to have been implicated : the scandalous cock which for stockjobbing 
purposes, in the year eighteen hundred and fourteen, gave out Bonaparte 


consequences for one of the bravest officers of the British navy. 


There is a tall, long-sided dame, 

(But wondrous light) ycleped Fame, 

That like a thin cameleon boards 

Herself on air, and eats her words ; 

Upon her shoulders wings she wears 

Like hanging sleeves, lin’d through with ears, 
And eyes, and tongues, as poets list, 

Made good by deep mythologist. 

With these she through the welkin flies, 
And sometimes carries truth, oft lies ; 
With letters hung, like eastern pigeons, 
And Mercuries cf furthest regions ; 
Diurnals writ for regulation 

Of lying, to inform the nation, 

And by their public use to bring down 
The rate of whetstones in the kingdom. 
About her neck a packet mail, 

Fraught with advice, some fresh, some stale ; 
Of men that walk’d when they were dead, 
And cows of monsters brought to bed ; 

Of hailstones big as pullet’s eggs, 

And puppies whelp’d with twice two legs ; 
A blazing star seen in tue west 

By six or seven men at least. 


ward again. 





Russia by the King of Prussia (while excited by champagne) ; or the 
blowing up of the New Houses of Parliament hy onese modera Guy 


newspaper correspondence of our esteemed townsman, Mr. I'lubbers, who 
remembers the invasion panic of eighteen hundred and four, and suggests 


This last theory, although sufficiently vrai-semblable, is militated 
against by the indubitable existence of these Chanticleers long anterior 
to Lord Cochrane’s time. Their antiquity is highly respectable. Butler, 
who has something to say about almost every subject within the compass | }aq found it, she said, under the seat of the sofa in the room which the 


of human knowledge, has a wondrous appreciation of them in substance, | French lady had ied. S : , 
if notin name. Listen to what he says in Hudibras ; apropos of Feme : poe y had ccoupled. She knew nothing of the language in welsh 


that now is the time for government to purchase the secret of the Flub- 
bers’ asphyxiating (long range) syringe ; and the display of one hundred 
per cent extra vigilance by our active and experienced commander of the 
coast- , Lieutenant Lopside. Dear me! How many times that 
French war-steamer has turned up. Off St. Michael’s Mount in Corn- 
wall ; off the Orknies and Shetland islands ; off Mull and Bute and Arran ; 
off Galway, Brighton, Torquay, and Beechey Head. She has always been 
ready, at a newspaper pinch, off Dover. The daily increasing eng 
and cordiality of our relations with France, though, have brought 
belligerous vessel into some little disfavour ; and for it there have begun 
to be frequently substituted such anecdotes as—* There is now in the 
possession of Mr. Spong of this town a double-barrelled pistol of antique 
workmanship, presented to his ancestor Captain Hugh Spong by M 
Turenne, during the campaign of the allied English and French armies 
in sixteen hundred and fifty-six—seven.” Or, “our readers will be 
leased to learn that it was the proud privilege of our lag 
ootjohn, of the Royal Leathers hotel, to confer a considerable obligation 
upon the present ruler of the French nation some years since. The illas- 
trious personage who was then staying at the Royal Leathers, being in 
temporary difficulties, Bootjobn not only forgave him the amount of his 
score, but also, and without the least hope of return, lent bim one and 
ninepence and a clean shirt. We rejoice to learn that the whole amount 
has been most honourably repaid by h—s I—p—l M—j—y ; the remit- 
tance being accompanied by a highly flattering autograph letter from 
N—p—n the Third.” 

There is also at this present moment a highly favourite little chanti- 
cleer crowing most lustily, and attributing English, Scotch, or Irish ex- 
traction, and even existing relatives, to the imperial family of France, 
their generals, courtiers, and dependents. Thus, we have been informed 
(Slugborough Herald) that the Empress’s maternal uncle is now resi- 
ding asa cheese and bacon factor at Epidermisnock, Argyleshire. It 
may be interesting to know ( Foggington Courier ) that the present Em- 
peror of F——e was clandestinely married in eighteen hundred and thir- 
ty-six to Miss Chilian Pickles of this town. The I—p—l bride died soon 
after the incarceration of her adventurous husband in the citadel of 
H—m ; but four children, the offspring of the marriage, are yet alive, 
two of whom are receiving a brilliant though solid education at the 
establishment of the Misses W——, not a hundred miles from here. 

As to our own beloved Sovereign, the chanticleers that go the round 
of the papers are innumerable and unnumbered. The Queen enters High- 
land cottages ; eats bannocks ; tastes the whisky (the real Glenlivet, as 
the historian takes care to inform us); adopts children, and pensions oc- 
togenarians. She asks the way down by-lanes and across commons of 
country boys, and slips sovereigns into their hands when she leaves them; 
writes Victoria with a diamond ring upon cottage window-panes, and 
makes anonymous water-colour drawings in the albums of private fami- 
lies. As to Prince Albert, he carries schoolboys pickaback, makes the 
Prince of Wales (with some touching moral remarks) present his patent 
leather shoes to a beggar, and matches his cob against the trotting pony 
of a butcher (whom he meets of course accidentally, and who addresses 
him, unconscious of his exalted rank, as Governor), and whom he beats 
in the race triumphantly. 

Multitudes of other chanticleers there be, to which I can but barely 
allude. The gallant gay Lotharios who elope with the lady of a highly 
respected baronet, to the consternation of the county and the ultimate 
employment of the gentlemen of the long robe ; the heartless monsters 
who marry four different young ladies at four different churches on 
same day ;—the would-be Benedicks who advertise for a wife—a lady 
having a small independence—and are entrapped into correspondence 
with gentlemen writing disguished female hands, and make appointments 
and keep them, and are ultimately brought to great shame and ridicule ; 
the faithless swains who leave their intended brides at the church-door, 
and bolt off to Australia ; the brutes who eat two legs of mutton, half a 
dozen live rats, and a pound of candles, for a wager; the criminals who 
were hanged twenty years ago, and are now alive and univereally re- 
spected in Lower Canada; the railway navvies who come into fortunes 
of fifty thousands pounds, and immediately go mad with joy ; the gen- 
tleman wearing eight watch-chains, who is continually travelling up and 
down the London and North Western Railway ; the stingy nobleman at 
a fashionable watering-place, whose wife is saved from drowning by an 
honest boatman, and who recompenses the hardy son of Neptune with 
twopence ; the nonogenarian paupers whose demise is recorded under the 
demise is recorded under the heading, ‘“‘ Death of a character ;”’ the cuc- 


the stillness of the streets in the old French war-time, crying “ Great | keos that sing so early and the blackbirds that sing so late ; the weather 


which is so astonishingly mild, and the Swedish turnips that have attained 
so extraordinary a size: these are a few of the newspaper chanticleers. 
They are, in a general way, harmless enough. And if the country news- 
papers who pay that Cochin-China chanticleer, “ Our London Corres- 
pondent”’ for his weekly letter, find their account in it, so be it. I never 
knew him to be right about anything ; but he may be, some day. 





THE CZAR AND THE FRENCH ACTRESS. 


It is not a revival of one of those expedients which novelists used to 
employ to account for the autobiographical character of their fictions, 


to have been torn to pieces by Cossacks, and which had such disastrous | }y¢ 9 simple fact which is stated, when the reader is assured that the fol- 


lowing pages came into the translator’s possession by accident. In the 
year 1842, he occupied apartments in a house in Jermyn-street, where a 
short time previously a French actress had resided. One morning the 
landlady entered his room with a roll of manuscript in her hand. She 


it was written, and wished to know if the papers were of any importance. 
Glancing at them in a cursory manner, they appeared to him to be 
merely a brouillon that had been cast aside in a very imperfect state, as 
if the writer had become tired of her task, and he satisfied his landlady 
by the assurance that the papers were not, as she supposed, the French 
lady’s will. Had it even been so there was no clue to her address, nor 
was her name accurately remembered : the manuscript was conssequently 
left in the translator’s hands, nor was it until a few weeks since that 
they again turned up. Observing then that the name of the present 
Emperor of Russia appeared in several places, curiosity prompted him to 
see in what way that august personage had become associated with a 
French actress. He read the MS. through, and found it to contain 
matter which represented the Czar in a phase somewhat different from 
the one that now engages the attention of the world. He believes it 
will be read with interest: not diminished, perhaps, by the suppression 
of one important name.—London, February, 1855. 


In the year 1837, I obtained a congé from the Gymnase to go to Lon- 
don, an engagement having been offered me by the manager of the new 
theatre established in the quarter of the Court for the representation of 
French comedy, at that time an entire novelty to the English public. I 
confess that, although my vanity was gratified in having been selected 
by the amiable entrepreneur as a person calculated to reflect no discre- 


This quotation brings me to a topic which I have been meditating upon | dit on the French stage, I undertook the journey to London with anything 
from the commencement of this article, and without which it would be | but pleasurable sensations, in respect to what more particularly concerned 
singularly incomplete : I mean newspaper Chanticleers. In snug little | myself. I had never before approached the shores of England, the people 
corners of that British Press, of which we are all so justly proud and jea-| and the language were alike unfamiliar to me, my reception might be 
lous, eccentric gallinaceous figments nestle, crow, and clap their wings | inflcenced by I knew not what coldness or caprice : in fine, I was adven- 
exceedingly. They are periodical in'their appearance. Long debates, in- | turing into a new world, with nothing for my guide but my own powers 
teresting news from abroad, great exhibitions, religious uproars,violent con- | of observation, nothing to sustain me but my own courage. 

troversies as to whether Biffin calling Miffin a rascal meant therein any- 
thing to the prejudice of Wiffin ; who, as arascal, would be of course and | the difficulties of my position. The journals of London gave to my début 
for ever compromised in the opinion of both Chiffio and Piffin: these will oc- | a very favourable accueil, the habitués of the theatre joined with them 
casionally drive Bright Chanticleer out of the columns of the London| in applauding my efforts, and in an agreeable circle of acquaintance 
newspaper, and compel him to betake himself to those of the provincial | I learnt that the agréments of society were not confined to Paris only: 
journal. He will crow harmlessly till the metropolitan public begin to| Alas, yes! I soon acquired the conviction of something more! My visit 
be satiated with the realities of authentic news ; till the Episcopalians | to London had an immense influence over my after-life, and at the mo- 
and Dissenters, magnanimously forgetting their former differences, com-| ment even while I write that influence is more powerful than ever. 
bine heart and hand to fall foul of the Bhuddists ; till Biffia assures Miffin | Ought I to deplore or rejoice at it? That isa question I cannot answer, 
that he never considered him a rascal at all, but rather as something pearly | an alternative in which | amconstantly placed. At least it was my fate, 
approximating to an angel. Then, and especially in the piping times of | during the short period of time of which I speak, to form that attach- 
peace and profound tranquillity, doth Chanticleer move modestly London- | ment which by me can never be forgotton! He, too, has said the same 


But it was not long after my arrival that I discovered I had magnified 


—still saysso. Ah! could he but convince my heart! Once a single 


Let me see if I cannot enumerate a few favourite newspaper chanti-| glance sufficed to do so; now I must depend on words alone? But 
cleere. I will not insult your understanding by allusion to the enormous enough of the present : let me speak of the past. 
gooseberries, singular freaks of nature, showers of frogs, cats found in gas- ; 
pipes, discoveries of Roman remains, and human skeletons ; which are} longer found in them my former enjoyment. My thoughts too often re- 
the oldest, weakest, flimsiest known. They have passed into jokes long| verted to what I had left behind, and it was only by a supreme effort that 
ago ; and newspapers with even a shadow of modesty are ashamed to | I could obtain the distraction which was necessary to my repose. In 
give insertion to them now. But there are others more insidious, less de- | occupying my mind with study, my chief object was to render less painful 
risively scouted. There is the French war-steamer which hovers about | the cruel separation I had to endure. In this manner a whole year went 
the coast of Lincolnshire, somewhere between Saltfleet and Great| by. during which our mutual efforts to meet again were vain, but in 
Grimsby ; the officers which are continually making soundings, or are | 1838, an important position at St. Petersburg being confided to —, I re- 
landing to take sketches of the coast and adjacent scenery ; all with an | nounced my engagement at the Gymnase, and hastened to join him with 
evident view to an approaching invasion, and to the infinite dismay of| a rapture which it is impossible to express, and which none can under- 
that great grandfather of lies, the oldest inhabtant ; the plunging into/| stand but those who have felt it. 


On my returo to Paris I resumed my duties at the Gymnase, but I no 





My reception by the Russian public was most flattering, and I shall 
always preserve a strong feeling of gratitude towards them. I can never 
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forget the night of my first appearance. The house presented a superb 
coup d’ail o magnibocenes and elegance ; but the most striking objects, 
from which I could scaredly withdraw my gaze, were the two boxes, filled 
with all the members of the Imperial family. It is unnecessary for me 
‘to describe the appearance of the Emperor : every one knows how noble 
are his features, so regular and so replete with majesty, and how justly 


he is called the handsomest man in Europe—perhaps in the world! He | 


‘was at that time in the forty-second year of his age, and exhibited in 
their fall splendour all his high physical advantages. It struck me that 
his daughters, the Grand Duchesses Marie and Iga, bore a strong re- 
semblance to him, and certainly they were chefs-d’euvre of grace and 
beauty. The hereditary Grand Duke was absent from St. Petersburg at 
that moment, and it was not till some time afterwards that I first saw him : 
he, too, had a fine countenance expressive of candour and intellizence. 
The Empress has been beautiful, but the nervous affection from which 
she has suffered so dreadfully for many years causes her no longer to 
resemble the charming portraits which are to be seen everywhere in St. 
Petersburg. Every winter gives rise to the most serious anxiety for her 
health, and even for her life. The Grand Duke Michael, the Emperor's 
brother, is very uolike him: neither face nor figure have anything ia 
them poetical or chivalrous; on the contrary, he rather reminds one of 
some of the grognards of Napoleon’s old guard. He knows this, and 
the chief object of his coquetry is to assume a rough, military air, which, 
although not very winning at first, succeeds in conveying an impression 
that is not altogether disagreeable. On the evening of which I speak. 
he was seated in his box beside the Grand Duchess Helen, his wife : her 
ege might be about thirty, and she still possesses great personal attrac- 
ons. She is spoken of as a person of great talent and considerable ac- 
uirements, and her kaowledge of political affairs is stated to be pro- 
and ; she is a perfect mistress, too, of scientific subjects, but, unluckily, 
it is added that the qualities of her heart are not equal to those of her 
head, and that her temper is so bad it is almost impossible to live with 
her. The position which I occupied gave me opportunities of knowing 
many private particulars, both with respect to the Grand Duchess Helea 
and the Imperial family. } 

I had not been in St. Petersbarg more than two months, before—like 
every actress who is young and frequently before the public—I could 
count a great many adorers, a few friends—which is not at all the same 
thing—and some female acquaintances, very agreeable in appearance, 
but whom I was soon obliged to drop, for, alas! a theatrical intimacy, 
and, above all, a feminine one, is full of deceptions ; friendship behind 
the scenes is only a mask for envy, and when we expect to find kindness 
and devotion, we meet only with bad faith and disloyalty ! 

I feel tempted to speak of several great personages by whom I wassur- 
rounded, but I am impatieat to come to the events which form the chief 
subject of my recollections. 

I made my first appearauce in St. Petersburg in the month of Novem- 
ber, and in the begianing of January the first public masquerades took 
place. Though my disposition is naturally gay, and amusement is readily 
welcomed by me, I was in no hurry to go to these balls. was then 
“ dans les premiers temps d’amour et de transports,” which have so sweet 
a hold upon a life; I was so happy in our prolonged interviews, in the 
perfect union which subsisted, now more than ever, between us! What 
cared I for the world and all its noisy pleasures! I was loved by a man 
whose high position was his least advantage ; by one who was adorned 
with the most captivating qualities. I had never been désillusionnée, 
no doubt then had ever reached my mind or penetrated to my heart! 
I lived solely for him and by him! Ah, those happy days, those de- 
ceitful hopes! my eyes fill with tears as I recal so much happiness 

ast 





past. 

I bave said that I felt no eagerness to attend the masquerades, but as 
a? were the Emperor’s favourite amusement—(he never missed a single 
ball) it was necessary that——should go, at least once, and it was there- 
fore agreed upon between us that I should go too. I took with me one 
of my theatrical friends named Suzanne , who at that time pro- 
fessed for me the greatest regard. Fearful of being recognised I would 
not converse much with , and I was beginning to find the ball very 
dull when I saw the Emperor approaching. 

He was alone, and gazing about to see ifany domino was desirous of 
accosting him. I had frequently seen him in the cowlisses, where he had 
even addressed a few flattering words to me, as he was in the habit of 

doing to those artists whom he deigned to honour with some distinction, 
but this had not sufficed to render me courageous, or to remove from my 
mind the prestige attached to his rank and person. As he pron 
with rapid steps, the immense crowd opened out to leave hime as- 
sage, bowing with respect, in spite of the signs which he made to prevent 
them. Over his uniform of a general officer he wore a small scarf of 
black d/onde lace instead of his usual grand cordon of blue: this was all 
his disguise ; indeed, it is the way in which all the officers appear at the 








Masquerades. 

The ball had taken place in the saloons which are called “ L’Assem- 
blée de Noblesse :” beneath the sparkling lustres with which it was filled, 
and the light of thousands of tapers, the noble features of the Emperor 
appeared paler and more beautiful than ever. When he stopped to look 
round him with a serious air, none in those sumptuous galleries ventured 
to smile, and he himself resembled a ae statue of white marble, 
the work of some famous artist ; but when he appeared gay and joyous 
all was animation in his presence ; he was then the soul, the “ Dieu de 
la Féte !” 

These reflections occupied me as I sat upon a sofa following the Em- 
peror’s movements. Suddenly he moved hastily towards me, and re- 
mained for a few moments leaning against a column witb his eyes stead- 
fastly fixed upon me, as much as to say, “What is this domino doing here ? 
Since I am so near her, why does she not speak to me?” For my part, I 
saw that to remain in such a position was absurd, and at the same time 
impossible ; but heart beat so fast that I felt quite unable to stir. 
Luckily for me Pines Dolgorouki came up at that moment, and the Em- 
peror addressing him they fell into conversation. Still, I could not rise 
to go away. By degrees, however, I began to consider that my conduct 
had been extremely gauche, and that if by accident the Emperor dis- 
covered who I was, f should be much vexed. I also recollected that 
several of my theatrical acquaintances had boasted to me of having fre- 
quently intrigued his Majesty at these masqnerades, and of having been 
always treated very graciously. The result of my reflections was, that 
I came suddenly to a decision, and, rising from my seat, I walked 
oa towards the Emperor, and, though my voice trembled a little, 


“ Sire, will you grant me an audience for a moment ?” 

He immediately offered me his arm, and gaily saluting the prince : 

“ Excuse me,” said he, “ you see this is a matter of business.” 
™ Thad acted upon impulse in going up to him, and when I found myself 
leaning upon bis arm, and saw him with his large inquisitive eyes closely 
examining my mask, I felt all my former emotion return, and remained 
completely silent. 

“ Eh bien, mon joli domino,” said he ; “ what do you want with me ?”’ 

Feeling that I must either pass for a fool, or vanqnish my absurd timi- 
dity, I made an effort and recovered myself; the excess of danger gave 


courage. 

“ As you just now said, Sire, to Prince Dolgorouki, it is a matter of 
business. But, in the first place, are there no ‘ Blues’ near us 2?” 

This is the name that is given at court to the titled spies who swarm in 
St. Petersburg. 

The Emperor tried %o look serious. 

“* Blues!’ ” he exclaimed ; “ what does that mean?” 

“ Really, Sire,” I replied, “if you do not know, it is not for me to in- 
form you ; at all events you can ask the Princess Troubeskoi !”’ 

This lady was one of the most notorious of the Blues. 

“T assure you,” returned the Emperor, “that I don’t understand you ;” 

though while he said this his accent showed that he perfectly comprehended 
my meaning. 
“Well then, Sire,” I resumed, “as you are unwilling to assist me, let 
us leave the Blues to enjoy the colour they delight in, and talk of some- 
thing else. My affair relates to something altogether remote from poli- 
tics or the concerns of state. I havea quarrel to pick with you !” 

The Emperor’s countenance cleared up in a moment. 

“Indeed! If that is the case, we must not walk about in the crowd ; 
Come into this small saloon here, where there is no one—we can sit down 
and discuss the subject at leisure. Aquarrel! I am quite willing to be 
scolded for any faults I may have committed, and perfectly disposed to 
ask pardon for them.”’ 

He then conducted me into the saloon, 
fauteuil for me beside his own, prepared 
with a gay and méchant air. 

I perceived that he took me for one of the ladies of the court, and fan- 
cied he was about to be the object of one of the thousand coquetries to 
which he is everlastingly exposed, but which at the same time seemed to 
take a tournure somewhat piquante, for all the Russian ladies, accus- 
tomed to think of the Emperor as a superior being, tremble while they 
speak to him, and are afraid to jest, even with all the liberty given by a 


and very gallantly placing a 
to listen to what I had to say 





the habit, generally, of making loog and serious speeches, delivered in a 
tone of the most profound respect, while they describe the tenderness of 
their sentiments towards him. 

“ Now then for the quarrel!” said he, as he took his seat at my side. 

“ Well then, Sire,”’ I said, ‘‘ what is the reason why you never dance 
| at any of the balls which you honour with your presence, and why is it 
that you take that pleasure at the Hermitage only, where we are never 
| invited, and where you are almost en famille ?” 


|e cTs that all?” he asked. 


“ How, Sire,’’ I returned, “ do you not think it a mauvaise action not 
to dance at our balls? Remember that we know what we have to expect 
beforeband, and that we goto them ourselves utterly discouraged. If on 
the other hand you were to dance, we might all hope toshare in the flat- 
tering distinction ; and then a conversation with you would be a pleasure 
still greater than it is at this moment, for one would not then be obliged 
to seek you out : it would be owing to yourself alone.” 

I threw into my accent ag I spoke something of reproach and tender- 
ness, and my voice slightly betrayed the emotion from which I had hard- 
ly yet recovered. , : 

He looked at me attentively for a moment, and then replied : 

“ You are a Frenchwoman ; you express yourself in such a manner as 
to leave no doubt about it.” ° 

“ What!’ I answered, “ are you of opinion that French is not spoken 
well at Court? What makes you suppose I ama foreigner, and a French- 
woman above all others? Is it because I displease you that you thus 
describe me?” 

“ Bat the French do not displease me,” he observed ; ‘‘I only feel that 
they do not know me, that they have formed of me a false and cruel esti- 
mate, by which Iam hurt. As for you, my charming domino, whoever 
you are, I am most happy in enjoying the favour which you have confer- 
red, and I will show my gratitude by a frank reply to your question. 
You quarrel.with me because I do not dance at your balls, and ask me 
the reason why? I will tell you. IfI were to run the risk of having for 
a partner a young and pretty person such as you must necessarily be—if, 
besides, that partner had as much wit as yourself—tell me, what do you 
think would happen? It is not permitted to me to give myself up to the 
powerful attractions by which I should then be enthralled. For, however 
strange it may sound in your ears, 1 must owa to you that I love, that I 
adore my wife, and that it is for her sake I continually sacrifice these 
sweet seductions.”’ 

‘* What, then, have you so little courage, and do you not dare to claim 
a still greater merit-—that of resisting temptation? Take care what you 
say! Ishall be disposed to think you speak from cruel experience. 
Perbaps your sacrifices are expiations !”’ 

“ You may not be altogether wrong, mutineux petit masque,” he re- 
turned, “‘ though I can only agree with you up toacertain point. I may 
sometimes have gone a little too near the fire, but I have burnt my fin- 
gers only!” 

“ What an escape!” I exclaimed ; “ when once the flame catches, he is 
fortunate indeed who can stop it,—it spreads so quickly !’’ 

“Ab, you know that, do you?—Stay,”’ he added, “I fancy that I have 
the pleasure now of knowing who you are. You were yesterday at the 
Théatre Francais.” 

“ That is quite true,” said I, laughing, for I had, in fact, played the 
night before. “ But I am astonished you should have seen me.” 

had by this time recovered all my assurance, the conversation enter- 
tained me extremely, and I also observed with pleasure that it seemed to 
amuse his Majesty. He saw by my laugh that he had not guessed right, 
and he took me by both hands that he might open my domino and scan 
my figure. I wore a very simple dress of white muslin, and my arms 
were bare : on one of them he observed a rather handsome bracelet of 
turquoises and diamonds. 

“ That is a charming trinket,” said he. He took it off, and after hav- 
ing < at it attentively for some time, asked my permission to re- 
place it. 

‘*Do you know, Sire,” I remarked, “ that these masquerades confer 
great privileges? This present intimacy is so strange, it almost resem- 
bles a dream.” 

“Tt is a very delightful one, my pretty mask, for without it I should 
not have had the happiness of touching that beautiful arm—which, unless 
my memory deceives me, I have already admired s 

“ At the Théatre Francais,” I interrupted laughing once more. 

“ You are making game of me very cruelly for that expression.” 

“Making game of you!” I exclaimed, earnestly ; “ oh, Sire, what you 
say is shocking, it hurts me! You have done wrong to tell me so, for it 
will at once take away from me all the ease I had acquired, and I shall 
again begin to tremble as I did when first I took your arm.” 











masquerade, whea they endeavour to attract his attention. They are in 


“ It is true,” said the Emperor, “ youdid tremble. I heard your heart 
beat. Are you, then, afraid of me ?”’ 

“TI felt, Sire, an undefinable sentiment which I had never before expe- 
rienced.” 

“ Let me hope that at present you have no longer any fear left.” 

“That is impossible after your excessive kindness, but pray, no more 
accuse me of moquerie, I should not dare to speak again if I thought I 
were misunderstood. 

“* Well then, here is a point settled,—we have both of us carte blanche, 
for I desire to enjoy my share of the privilege as well as yourself, and if 
I rally you in my turn, you will not, I hope, be angry with me?” 

“ I swear it, Sire, by my domino!” 

“T shall begin, then, by telling you that perhaps I can guess why you 
laughed when I told you that I had seen you at the Thédtre Francais. 
It was there that I saw you, but from the right, while you saw me from 
the left.” 

The Emperor’s box is an avant-scéne on the right hand side of the 
house, looking towards the stage. I perceived that he had a suspicion of 
who I was, and remained for an instant un peu interdite. Reflecting, 
however, that he might only have guessed that I belonged to the com- 
pany without being sure of my indentity, I assumed the latter supposi- 
tion, and replied : 

“You are then resolved, Sire, not to consider me one of your own devo- 
ted subjects.” 

“ How so ?” 

“ Because the position which you assign to me must of necessity have 
been on the stage ; and remember, Sire, it is the Théatre Francais of 
which we are speaking.”’ 

“IT have not forgotten that fact,”’ he replied ; “ neither have I forgot- 
ten the accents which charmed me so recently, A mask may conceal the 
face, but the voice, when once its tones are understood, is not so easily 
disguised.” 

“I could have comprehended what you say, Sire, more readily, if 
0 impression you describe had been made before you went to the 
theatre.” 

“ To-night, par exemple!” he said, with a meaning smile. . In 
that case,” he continued, “nothing could prevent me from occupy- 
ing my accustomed place in the Imperial box; unless indeed, I were 
tempted to quit it, as I may have done sometimes, for the coulisses. 

“It seems, then, that there is no escape forme. Your Majesty is re- 
solved to indentify me with those who minister, precariously, to the 
amusement of the Court.” 

“Precariously? no. Besides, amusement is not exactly the word. It 
may suffice as a general description, but there are exceptions that claim 
a right to deeper and more abiding interest.” 

* It is not possible that I can flatter myself by the supposition of be- 
ing one of those exceptions.” 
the why not? Surely this present conversation might warrant that 

ief.’ 

“Recollect Sire; you claimed but a few moments since your share of 
the privilege which ‘a bal masqué allows.” 

“ Ah, but Iam serious now. You challenged the interest which you 
inspire. Am I to treat that question with badinage ?” 

“ But setting it aside, Sire, for the present: supposing I had not had 
the courage to address you this evening, I must then have remained com- 
pletely ignorant of the value your Majesty deigns to set upon the efforts 
- =e talent may belong to the strangers amongst whom I am 
classed !’ 

“That conclusion by no means follows. I may have been lying in 
wait for such an occasion as the present. He who knows how precious 
is opportunity, will always be on the whatch to profit by it.” 

a owe Sire,” I said, laughing, “ when he is making a plunge in the 
ark ! 


a Which is not my case. I have already shown that I know who you 
“ What I am, would, perhaps, be the better word. I have yet to be 
persuaded that Iam not mistaken for one of my more attractive com- 
panions. Were my mask removed, your Majesty might shudder at the 
consequences. This patch of velvet and lace is more useful for the old 
and ugiy than for the young and handsome !” 

“It would be a mere banalité in me, were I to declare to which 
category you belong ; but be assured that beauty never yet concealed it- 
self entirely beneath a mask. It is not confined to one feature, but im- 





parts its peculiar quality to all. Each attribute of a beautiful woman 
speaks separately for the whole.” 

“T admit, Sire, that what you say is true, withont acknowledging its 
personal err? And, after all, your theory proves nothing to the 
purpose. I am still only one amongst a crowd.” 

“Tcan single you at ence from that crowd. You were chosen for 
a high spécialité. AmI so unobservant as not to have distinguished 
that which is yours? ‘Je fais bien moins pour vous que vous ne 
méritez.’”’ 

This was a convincing assurance that the Emperor knew me. He had 
quoted a line from the Tartufe, in which I had played the part of Eimire, 
to whom those words are addressed. I feigned, however, not to perceive 
his meaning. 

“ Mais, Sire,” I exclaimed, “ c’est parler en faux dévot!”’ 

“Bat Iam none,” he returned quickly, and with an emphasis that 
seemed to be caused by some very different recollection. “ Listen,” he 
continued, though in a much lower tone: “the bracelet which you per- 
mitted me to replace on your arm was not made in Paris.’’ 

“Tt is possible, Sire.” 

“Tt is certain. The écrin from whence it was taken stood three days 
since in the cabinet of Siamianoff, the court-jeweller, in the Newski- 
Perspektiv. I saw it there myself. Under other circumstances I might 
have acquired it, but the fagon was not exactly what I desired ; besides, 
Simianoff informed me that it was commandé ; I need scarcely say by 
whom.” 

It was only the day before that —— had sent me the bracelet, which 
bore the initials of our Christian names entwined in precious stones. 

“ But, Sire,” I said in confusion, “ you know everything.” 

“ Except the heart of woman, and that,” he said, with a sigh which 
threw a momentary shadow over his noble features—“ that is a mystery, 
even to an Emperor.” 

He rose as he spoke, and perceiving that our entritien was at an end, 
I followed his example. But before he led me from the saloon he said, 
with an air that was no longer triste: 

“ People will begin to fear, if I detain you longer, that there is really 
some complot against me, or’’—he added, smiling—* against the Em- 
press. But there is no quarrel now between us, and I am forgiven?’ 

He pressed my hand, earnestly yet gently, but my courage and gaiety 
of heart were gone ; I could only return the pressure, and faintly murmur 
the single word “ Adieu.”’ 

“ But not forever,” he whispered, as I withdrew my arm with a pro- 
found reverence, and then hastily mingled with the crowd. 

I had need of solitude after a conversation which, towards its close, 
had assumed a character that I could not well define; and truly the 
English poet says, “ there is no solitude so great as that which exists in 
a crowd.” I took refuge in a remote part of the vast hall, and seated 
myself beneath the shadow of a lofty pillar, where I gave myself up to 
reflection. Could this man, or rather this demi-god, whose influence I 
felt was irresistible—could he intend anything more than a mere délasse- 
ment? Accustomed only to the laboured phrases of the Russian ladies, 
had he not himself been surprised into language more accentué than 
they were in the habit of hearing? And why, if it even were true that 
I had excited more than a passing interest, why should that affect me? 
My heart was another’s. The Emperor knew that himself. It was 
known to all but one, whom, though in position more than my rival, I 
had learnt to esteem, for was married, and had brought his beau- 
tiful wife with him to St. Petersburg. It might even have reached her 
ears, for when I saw them together at the Thédire Francais, while I 
was playing, it was not difficult for me to discover a settled melancholy 
on her countenance, which the brilliancy of the scene failed altogether 
to dispel. Seeing, then, what Ae had sacrificed, was it not a disloyalty 
on my part to give a second thought to one of station exalted almost be! 

ond this earth, whose condescension was so liable to be misinterpreted ? 

t was impossible that I could ever regard the Emperor other than as a 
being apart, like the loftiest pinnacle of the Alps, radiant in brightness, 
but as cold and unapproachable. And yet to me he bad been neither. 
Was that sigh real when he said he had not learnt to approfondir the 
heart of woman? To whom was it given? Yes, In spite of his sub- 
lime position Nicholas was a man. Married also. There, pehaps, was 
the rock on which his affections had been wrecked! He might have 
loved her whom policy had made his bride, and have experienced none 
in return ; his great heart might have yearned for one response that was 
still denied! And for this cause he had sought others—was still seek- 
ing! It was a weakness which I could confess to my own heart alone: 
I wept for him—I, who only just before had lightly replied to his lightest 
word. Absorbed in these thoughts, 1 was unconscious that any one ob- 
served me. Such, however, was the case, for my reverie was broken b 











a slight tap on my shoulder. I turned and beheld Suzanne. She shoo 
her fan at me, and said : 

“Eh bien, ma chére, je te croyais perdue, et en vérité tu te perds toi- 
méme ?” 

“ How came you then to find me?’ I asked, a little vexed at being 
disturbed. 

“ Be not angry, ma chére,” she replied, in a tone of good-humoured 
raillery—‘ such happy moments cannot last for ever! It was no secrct 
to such a world as this, the moment when the important conference was 
finished. I promise you many a dame titrée in this mixed assemblage 
would have given titles, jewels, all they have and all they pretend they 
have, for an interview only half as long as that which you enjoyed. But 
preserve your incognito with care. If the Muscovite ladies have not yet 
borrowed the stiletto, they are not ignorant of the virtues of the agua 
tofano, or something just as potent.” 

“ Excuse me,” I said, still a little de mauvaise humeur, “ your jests, 
Suzanne, are rather beyond my comprehension.” 

“Oh, I am serious enough. It is no slight matter, let me tell you, to 
have excited the envy of a thousand women,—handsome or not, no mat- 
ter,—who stop at nothing to attract the notice of the Emperor. Every 
one is dying to know who the domino is that has had so much good for- 
tune, but your sudden disappearance, when all eyes were turned towards 
the great man, has hitherto kept your secret. But you must be quite in 
the seventh heaven of delight!” 

“ Suzanne,” I said, “ you are an é/ourdie, but not the less my friend. 
Come here and sit beside me.”’ 

She obeyed. 

“ You speak of delight,” Icontinued. “Well, I cannot deny that I 
have experienced an exquisite pleasure this evening, but it has not been 
uamixed with pain. He of whom you speak has a heart as noble as his 
appearance ; but he suflers. The world is at his feet, but it is not the 
world of his choice.” 

“ Ah,” interrupted Suzanne, “ you know that already! C’est beau- 
coup.” 

“Do not suppose that he made me the confidante of his sorrows. Je 
Vai deviné. Voila tout!” 

“Then it is he who has made progress. 
begin io pity a certain person.” 

* No!” I exclaimed—-‘ no, Suzanne. That tie is ever sacred, ever dear. 
Seulement, les grands malheurs exigent au moins le respect!” 

Suzanne remained silent for a while. She,in her turn, was meditating. 
At last she spoke : 

“Ts it true, then, what so many say! Tell me, Elise——”’ 

But the question she was about to ask was suspended by a sudden 
movement in the Assembly: the throng before us began to open out right 
and left, as if to make way for some one of the highest rank. I felt, and 
and Suzanne saw it was the Emperor. 

“Tl te cherche, mon amie,” she said, in a tone that did not seem to 
overflow with affection. 

“T would not see him again to-night for all the world,” I hastily ob- 
served. “Stand before me, Suzanne. Concealed by the pillar, I shall 
remain unnoticed.”’ . 

She rose at my bidding, while I shrank behind her, compressing myself 
into the smallest possible compass. The Emperor advanced at his usual 
rapid pace, looking round him in every direction. At one moment I 
feared he would have discovered me, for he paused close to where I sat; 
my heart beat fast and rose to my throat; j’etouffais; when suddenly the 
glance that I thought would have reached me was intercepted. A smile 
played on his lips—ah, such a smile! He bent his head slightly and then 

assed on, the crowd closed upon his footsteps, and I saw him no more. 
When he was gone, Suzanne turned round. 

“Tt is very hot,” she said, removing her mask. Her face was flushed, 
her eyes gleamed with unwonted lustre, and a singular expression of 
triumph sat on her features. I comprehended what had oecured. Su- 
zanne was exactly my height, her figure resembled mine, and our cos- 
tumes that evening were identically the same. The Emperor had mis- 
taken her for me. . . 

“ At any rate,” I said to myself, “ he did not see her face. It was not 
she who played E/mire.”’ 


* 7 ad * * 


The reader will remember it was stated at the outset that the MS. was 
imperfect. At this point there appears to have been a considerable hiatus - 


The rest will follow. Ah, I 
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indeed, only another page remained, several lines of which were half ef- 
faced, What there was ran as follows: 


“It was a long and painfal illness, but at last it yielded to the skill of | noble earl here handed some specimens across the table to the 


my medical attendants, aided by the tender care of him, whose tenderness — 
now seems like a dream. No matter! Perhaps I have merited this pun- | 
jshment for having in one moment of exaltation forgotten that my des- 
tiny,—nay, more—my will—had bound me fixedly elsewhere. He, too, 
has told me that he forgave, but has that forgiveness been of the heart ? 
Poor wife, you are again the object of my pity; for in what at times I 
experience, I recognise the source of your grief. I shall never more men- 
tion that other name. Since I began these pages, a strange revulsion of 
feeling has operated on my miad. I too have a forgiveness to bestow. 
Had I not been blinded by an inscrutable fate, that betrayal had never 
been! And what has been the gain of her I trusted? It was but the 
triumph of an hour. Suzanne also has learnt the bitter lesson of indif- 
ference, after—no—not love, he never felt that for her; hers is a heart 
that can content itself with the wealth which was given instead. But 
thoughts of the past shall occupy me no more. The present still is mine, 
however fleeting. And the future! What will that be? I have pro- 
mises enough. The latest, only yesterday, assured me I should not re- 
turn to Paris alone ; all should be forsaken to make me happy. Ah, if 
that promise be faithfully kept, I can then despise the rumours which 
say that in his own country there is one who asserts a claim to which 
even mine must yield.” 
* a * . . 

There was no more. Were the writer’s fears or expectations fulfilled? 

There is only one person living who can reply. 





WOUNDS IN THE HEART. 


The late case of Poole, the New York bruiser, who lived for two weeks 
with a pistol ball imbedded in his heart, has been thought by many to 
have been unparalleled, and by some is disbelieved on the strength of the 

pular notion that any wound of the heart is necessarily immediately 
atal. The Louisville Courier, however, has taken up the matter at 

length and presents many curious and well authenticated cases to show 
how erroneous are the general notions respecting wounds of the heart. 

A physician of McNairy County, Tennessee, Dr. Randall, reported many 
ears ago the case of a negro boy, who was wounded in the chest with a 
oad of shot. The wound was given on the 5th of April, and the treat- 

ment of the case was skilful and very judicious. It was directed to the 
relief of inflammation of the lung, and there was no indication that the 
heart was wounded. The boy seemed to recover regularly and slowly up 
to the sixty-seventh day, when he died suddenly, from over-indulgence 
in eating. The lung which was wounded never performed service after 
receiving the shot, and the death was due to the condition of the lung. 
In tracing the course of the wounds, after death, the physicians were as- 
tonished at finding three shot in the bottom of the ventricle and two shot 
in the bottom of the auricle of the heart. The wounds made in the sub- 
stance of the heart were all firmly healed, and the internal surfaces of the 
cavities, in which the shot were found, betrayed no sign of having suffered 
in any way from the presence of the shot. The boy lived from the 5th of 
April to the 11th of June, or sixty-seven days, and the death was due to 
the lung according to the physicians in the case, and not to the shot in 
the heart. 

In the Dictionaire Medicale, Saviard mentions a case in which the left 
ventricle of the heart and the septum or wall which divided it from the 
tight ventricle were pierced through. The man lived four or five days. 
A clot of blood undoubtedly closed the opening at once and prevented 
hemorrhage. In another case the right ventricle was pierced and the 
victim lived five days. And in another case a sword was passed through 
the right ventricle, the diaphraghm, and liver, and the man lived until 
the ninth day. Morand exhibited this heart to the French Academy of 
Science, in 1735. M. Leveille reports a case in which the left ventricle 
was pierced vertically, and a wound four or five lines in length was made. 
This victim lived until the seventh day. Dehors, Rhodius, and Fantoni 
mention cases of wounds of the heart that were not fatal until the four- 
teenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, and even the twentieth day. 

The heart may contract spasmodically at the moment the weapon in- 
flicts the damage, and thus close the wound until a clot of blood forms 
and prevents hemorrhage. Ambrose Pare, the great French surgeon, 





gives a remarkable case, evidently of this kind. And a case reported by 
Schenk, in a student of Ingolstadt, was certainly of this character. 

But probably the most extraordinary case of a gun-shot wound of the | 
heart eccurred in Cincinnati in 1835. A Dr. Simmons reported the case 
in the Western Journal of Medicine and of the Physical Sciences. On 
‘the 21st of December a man named Maguire was shot in the chest witha ball 
weighing 74 to the pound.—After being wounded he chased his antago- 
nist with activity for the distance of several rods and then became faint 
and fell. The attention of the physicians was directed to the possible oc- 
currence of gangrene of the /ung, and the treatment was designed to pre- 
vent that result. There was no sign in the symptoms of a wound in the 
heart. There was great thirst, as there isin all gun-shot wounds, intense 
pain in the region of the stomach, an accelerated pulse, with a wiry jerk 
on the second day, but there was no disturbance of the respiration until 
the fourth day. The man died on the fifth day, or ninety-seven hours af- 
ter the wound. The examination after death revealed a remarkable state 
of things in the heart. About two and a half inches from its apex there 
was the appearance of a healed wound.—It was not, of course, firm, for a 
blunt-pointed probe passed through this healing material into the right 
ventrical of the heart. The internal surface of the ventricle exhibited a 
lacerated wound, but no trace of the ball could be found. The auricle 
was not wounded, and great mystery prevailed over the lost trace of the 
ball. The ascending vein, which pours into the right auricle all the as- 
cending blood from the lower divisions of the body, and the right ventri- 
cle and auricle were filled with what is called coagulable lymph. 

The great mystery in the case was the entire loss-of all trace of the 
ball. It was not in the ventricle into which it had certainly passed, nor 
was there any perceptible wound of the auricle to mark its passage 
through it. In this state of things, the large vein of which we have spo- 
ken was tied, and the heart and that part of the vein were taken out and 
placed in water. While they were undergoing maceration, the young 
man, who was attending to the maceration, thought there were evidences 
of a bruise on what is called the tricaspid valve. There is an oval 
opening between the right auricle and ventricle which is closed by this 
valve. The discovery thus made by maceration gave a clue to a search 
for the ball. As it had evidently, by the projectile force of the powder, 
passed through the ventricle and into the right auricle, through the oval 
opening, the search for it was made in the large vein of which we have 
spoken as the vessel which conveys the blood from the lower members of 
the body into the right auricle. This vein is the largest in the human 
body. The two veins from the right and left extremities unite together 
Opposite the fourth bone in what is called the loins, and make this large 
venous trunk. In the right one of these two veins the ball was found.— 
Baltimore American. 





IMPORTANT TO PAPER-CONSUMERS. 

How the world is to be supplied with paper, is a question that inter- 
ests the civilized world at large, and occupies the thoughts of many o 
schemer. Meantime a talk on the subject took place in the House of 
Lords on the 22d ult., which is thus reported :— 


The Earl of DERBY said, he wished to put a question to the nob 
lord the President of the Board of Trade, of Pyhich > had given der 
He did not intend to enter upon any discussion as to the merits of the ex- 
isting law of partnership, or the question of limited liability, nor upon 
the consideration of possible alterations which might be made in that law. 
His attention had been recently called to a particular case, which ap- 
peared to him of sufficient importance to bring under the notice of their 

ordships. At the present moment, more especially if hostilities con- 

tinued, there was a prospect of a continued deficiency iu the arrivals of 
emp and flax in this country. Independently of the war, there was al- 

most a certainty of a deficiency in materials for the manufacture of paper. 
he at was a growing evil, and the complaints appeared every day to be 
, creasing. Two propositions—there might be more—bad been brought 
aes for the purpose of meeting that want. There was now a bill 
efore the other House to incorporate a company for tke manufacture of 

Paper from flax straw. He knew nothing more of that than what he had 
pan am Se public papers. But the undertaking to which he more par- 
= arly desired to call attention was of a more extensive character. It 
yg ae oon for the manufacture of paper, but of textile fabrics, 
hon = — oo in Many cases might be substituted for hemp— 
isla 0 oe — the fibres of various plants products of the West India 
Shar 8. > ther ject had been taken up by a gentleman of means, Mr. 
P, @ brother of the well-known machine-maker in Manchester, and 


in conjunction with another 

b t r gentleman he had entered on the manufac- 

Hey 4 — —— = Various kinds from the fibres obtained in unlimi- 

P| anti nd rom the .plantain and other products of our West India 
les, which were Low absolutely valueless. He had several samples 


of these fibres, which he should be very happy to show their lordships, and 
also some specimens of texile fabrics and manufactured paper. {The 

arquis of 
Lansdowne, which were afterwards examined with interest by other peers. 
They consisted of the following articles :—A specimen of the fibre of the 


| plantain (Musa Paradisiaca), and a specimen of a textile fabric, of 


silky appearance, manufactured from the fibre; a specimen of the fibre 
of the Hibiscus Esculentus (Okbro) ; a specimen from the seed pod of 
the Cryptostegia Grandiflora, suitable for Indiarubber withe. The body 
of the plant yields gum caoutchouc, and the bark of the branches a fine 
fibre. Also, two specimens of paper made from the plantain fibre; one 
specimen rough and unbleached, to sbow the great strength and tenacity 
of the fibre, and another specimen of very good quality, bleached and car- 
ried through all the operations for the best paper. 

The packet which the noble marquis had in his hand contained two 
descriptions of paper, one unbleached and one bleached, and he would 
find that the substance of the finer paper was as good as could be sup- 
plied. He was told that this paper could be supplied at a cheaper price 
than paper of a corresponding quality manufactured from rags. The 
abundance of the material was an important element in the question. 
On one estate in Demerara there were cut down 160,000 plantain trees 
every year, merely for the purpose of clearing. All these trees contained 
fibre, which was capable ot being manufactured into the objects he had 
described ; and these productions of the West India islands might be 
converted either into textile fabrics, or rope of various degrees of tena- 
city, or paper. The inventors had obtained a patent, and had made ap- 
plication to the Legislatures of Jamaica and British Guiana, and in both 
these colonies this invention had been made the subject of specific notice 
in the Governor’s speech. The process and the machinery employed had 
been examined by committees of both Houses of Parliament in these 
colonies, and their reports had been most favourable to the undertaking, 
so that the measures necessary to carry out the project had been passed 
at the public expense. If the Government could do anything to promote a 
manufacture which found an inexhaustible quantity of raw material to meet 
a demand that was unlimited—for hemp, for textile fabrics of various 
kinds, and, last of all, for paper cheaper than could be formed of rags— 
and if these articles could be produced in colonies that had suffered such 
great distress, they would do much to introduce new prosperity into these 
colonies from a new description of industry. 

The matter was one of no ordinary a eapues, and it was well deserv- 
ing the attention of the Government. These gentlemen having laid out 
some money in perfecting their invention, had purchased, or were about 
to purchase, an estate in the West Indies for the growth of the raw mate- 
rial. They had made an application in the ordinary form to the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council for a charter, which was referred, as was the 
usual practice, to the Board of Trade. The legal formalities were duly 
complied with, but it was not until October last that they obtained an 
answer from the Board of Trade, that answer being that the Government 
had determined to grant no charter for similiar undertakings, as they 
were about to introduce an alteration in the law affecting the question 
of limited liability. A great deal, no doubt, might be justly said about 
the indiscriminate adoption of the principle of unlimited liability, but 
in a case of this kind, involving extensive operations, it was impossible 
to carry them cut adequately by means of private capital and enterprise 
ifevery proprietor should be held liable for any failure to the whole 
amount of his property. Whether the principle were right or not, the 
worst state of things that could exist was when the existing law was con- 
demned, and when, it being intended to introduce a new law, the excep- 
tional power was refused to be exercised. For a year and a half the law 
that had been condemned by the Board of Trade had existed, and this 
delay was a reason for urging that the question should be taken into im- 
mediate consideration. He therefore wished to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether it was the intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to introduce any measure for the amendment of the law of partnership, 
more especially as to the question of limited liability ; and, if so, at what 
time? 

Lord STANLEY of ALDERLEY said that a bill was already in pre- 
paration to amend the law of partnership, which would remove the diffi- 
culty under which these parties appeared to labour. As to the time 
when it would be introduced, he was afraid it would be impossible to 
bring it in before Easter, but he hoped it would be brought before Par- 
liament shortly after Easter. (Hear, hear,) With regard to this parti- 
cular question, it was the practice when application was made for a char- 
ter for the colonies, to transmit all such applications to the Colonial-office, 
by which office, if the application were favourably regarded, they were 
transmitted to the Legislative councils of the colonies, If these bodies 
were of opinion that such charters ought to be granted, no objection was 
made by the Board of Trade. This was an application for a charter, with 
large roving powers, to take land, &c.; but if the parties had limited 
themselves to an application for such powers for the colony of Demerara 
only, [The Earl of Dersy.— Jamaica.”] that application would be 
transmitted to the Colonial-office, and by them to the Colonial Assembly 
of that colony, and if the latter body had a favourable opinion of the 
project there would be no difficulty in granting the charter. 

The Earl of DERBY said that the answer of the noble lord, as regard- 
ed this particular case, was, to some extent, satisfactory. But the noble 
lord’s answer to the general question was not satisfactory, because a year 
and a-half having passed away since the subject had been brought under 
the consideration of the Board of Trade, the noble lord might, he thought, 
have introduced a bill before Easter, so that there might be some proba- 
bility of its passing during the present session. 

Lord REDESDALE said, the subject had been brought under his notice, 
as he had examined a private bill relating to it ; and he wished to point 
out that the object of these parties was to have large establishments all 
over England and buy up all the patents they could obtain. It was ob- 
vious that if they accomplished their object of obtaining an exclusive use 
of all the patents every grower of flax or other fibre must be in their 
power, and therefore he hoped that, whatever alteration might be made 
in the law of limited liability, no alteration would be made in the patent 
law, which prohibited the assignment of a patent to more than a certain 
number of individuals. 

The conversation then dropped. 





THE NEW EDUCATION BILLS. 
ENGLAND. 


Sir John Pakington, in a speech remarkable alike for its comprehen- 
siveness and its temperate and tolerant spirit, introduced last night into 
the House of Commons a bill for the promotion of education, which, 
whether it meet with dissension or agreement, must be admitted, at all 
events in scope and completeness, far to surpass any schemes which have 
preceded it. As far as the framing goes it is unquestionably superior to 
that which bas beon submitted to Parliament by Lord John Russell. It 
embraces more objects, and faces and grapples with the larger difficul- 
ties, to which Lord John appeared rather aisposed to give the go-by, in 
a bolder spirit and in a more comprehensive manner. The scheme which 
Sir John Pakington sketched out, and which he proposes to embody in a 
bill, amounts shortly to this :—He proposes to take advantage of the di- 
vision of the kingdom, which has already been effected for the purposes 
of the administration of the Poor-law, for the objects of his bill, and to 
constitute each union an educational district, within which the provisions 
of the bill are to be administered by a board elected by the suffrages of 
the ratepayers, and strengthened by the addition of the magistrates with- 
in its area, whose office is to constitute them members of it. The means 
for supplying education to the population are to be furnished by the im- 
position of a rate, aided by proportional grants to be voted by Parlia- 
ment, and charged upon the Consolidated Fund, and that education is to 
be tendered to the people free of all charge, except that imposed by the 
rate in aid. The formation of an educational district is not compulsory 
upon the ratepayers, but it rests in their discretion whether in each union 
the act shall be operative or a dead letter. Once adopted, however, the 
observance of all the subsequent and attached provisions becomes, of 
course, compulsory. The schools are to be subject to Government in- 
spection, as at present, and the central educational government is to be 
vested, as now, in the Committee of Privy Council, which, however, is to 
be subjected to a good deal of remodelling, and is to be represented in 
Parliament by a responsible Minister of the Crown. There is to be no 
interference exercised in respect of any existing agencies for education.— 
Morning Post, March 17. 

(In the discussion that ensued, Sir George Grey gave the assent of 
the Government to the introductien of the Bill.) 

The Spectator thus discourses on Sir Joha Pakington’s plan. 

It has been a fashion to laugh at “ the Quarter-Sessions Cabinet,” and 
of that Cabinet perhaps the most Quarter-Sessions member was Sir Joho 
Pakington ; yet it has been his fortune to furnish an example of liberal 
intelligence which many professed Liberals might imitate. Sir John Pa- 
kington was set over the Colonies, and we all anticipated a specimen of 





ill-informed arbitrary misrule; yet he adapted himself with so much of 
well-disposed good sense to the settled course of Colonial reformed admi- 


nistration, that the Colonies count him among their wise and popular 
rulers. When he took up the subject of national education, people ex- 
pected a presentable version of Exeter Hall sectarianism ; instead of 
which, he produces the most promising and the most liberally conserva- 
tive measure of any yet advanced on the subject. Other plans may 
have been more abstractly perfect—if any can deserve such an epithet ; 
bat none has appeared more capable of wide extension. The plan of 
the Secular Educationists, who advise public schools in which no doctrine 
shall be taught, leaving religious tuition to the ministry of the different 
sects, is the most logically apt to a country with nearly a million of chil- 
dren absolutely untaught, and with a hundred sects disputing what to 
teach ; but the plain fact is, that neither the Commons, nor Lord John 
Russell, nor the public out of doors, will “ swallow” the bare idea of ta- 
ition apart from religion : so, justified as that plan is by the practical ex- 
perience of moral and religious New Eagiand, we may conclude that it 
cannot be imported. On the other hand, the compromises proposed are 
too much localized, like the Manchester and Salford plan, or are too 
slight an improvement on the present state of things, to be worth a con- 
test. When Sir John Pakington took the matter in hand, we seemed to 
have arrived at a settled conclusion on these points— 

1. That the uneducated or ill educated condition of immense numbers 
in this country is a disgrace to us, aggravated by the opposite examples 
of Arbitrary Germany and Republican America. 

2. That a national system based on the doctrine of the Established 
Church, or of any sect whatever, is impracticable, as parents will not 
let their children enter the schools. 

3. That the proposal to omit religious teaching, and to leave it to the 
ministries of eects, will not be accepted. 

4, That to leave public education to voluntary efforts is to do nothing. 

5. That “ something must be done.” 

Probably none but a comparatively small minority would dispute any 
one of these points; and yet in the best measures hitherto proposed at 
least some one of the conditions thus laid down is violated in the highest 
degree. Sir John Pakington’s suggestion complies with all the condi- 
tions. It does not, like the law of New England, compel every towaship 
to provide a school ; but it enablesand encourages two-thirds of the rate- 
payers in a town or union to do so. It admits religious teaching io all 
the schools. Instead of taking any one faith, or all, or none, as the 
bases, it follows the ascendancy of the local majority ; so far simply ac- 
cepting a local fact. By the offer of and from the State, it rewards pri- 
vate or local schools for enrolling themselves as national schools. By 
the condition that no child be excluded for the religion of its parent, or 
obliged to receive the religious instruction given in the school, it se- 
cures education for all. It is thus national, popular, adapted to the ac- 
tual state of the country ; it makes use of the old schools, establishes new 
schools, and provides for the extension of both. 

The example of New England is still usefal in two respects: it shows 
that a higher grade of general instruction prepares for improved religious 
training ; it proves that instruction in the common schools can be given 
without proselytism. But Sir John Pakington’s plan is in itself amply 
secured against unfair proselytism ; while it is impossible not to expect 
from it one species of conversion witnessed in the United States. Roman 
Catholics prefer to send their children to the common schools, where 
they are better taught than in the sectarian schools, and where they do 
not encounter any attempt at conversion. Nor do such conversions take 
place—in the school : yet it is remarked, that notwithstanding the immi- 
gration of Roman Catholics, the numbers of that sect do not increase : 
treedom and education have their natural effect ; although the children 
are not “converted,” the adults somehow turn out to be Protestants. 

We do not yet know what Lord John Russell’s plan is to be; it may 
be even more ingenious and complete than Sir John Pakington’s; but 
there is at all events one way in which Lord John might generousl, 
and powerfully equal his rival—by adopting the principle of Sir John’s 
measure. 

SCOTLAND. 


In the House of Commons, on the 23rd ult., the Lord-Advocate 
moved for leave to bring in a bill providing for the education of the peo- 
ple in Scotland. In sketching the principal features of the measure, he 
remarked that it was substantially the same as the one introduced last 
session, but defeated principally through party influences. As a preli- 
minary step he proposed to organise a corps of inspectors, who were to 
examine and report upon the educational wants of every district in Scet- 
land, and the best means of supplying them. Provision for public eda- 
cation in that country had hitherto been compulsory—a characteristic 
which he proposed to preserve, but at the same time not to retain the sye- 
tem witler the exclusive superintendence of the established church. Re- 
ligious instruction was, however, to be given in all the schools, with the 
proviso that attendance of the scholars should be left to the discretion of 
their parents. He proposed to improve the condition of the parish 
schools and raise the salaries of the schoolmasters, throwing the expense 
upon the general assessment for educational purposes, and transferring 
the management from the presbytery to the heritors in the several loca- 
lities. Denying the allegation that his measure was calculated to ad- 
vance the Free Church, the Lord-Advocate declared that his object had 
been to obtain perfect impartiality, and to assuage the spirit of secta- 
rianism. 

Mr. Stirling enlarged upon the liberal efforts made by the Church of 
Scotland in the cause of education, and insisted upon the justice of st ill 
continuing to that church the superintendence of the schools, especially 
in the rural districts. 

Mr. Baxter (the new member for Montrose), in a maiden speech, ex- 
pressed his warm approval of the Lord Advocate’s bill. The position of 
the established church in Scotland having undergone much change of 
late years, invclved the necessity of altering its relationship to the edu- 
cational establishments of the country.—Some further remarks upon the 
details of the measure were offered by Mr. C. Bruce, Lord Elcho, Mr. 
John M‘Gregor, Lord Duncan, and other Scotch representatives. 

In the course of the discussion, Lord Palmerston rejoiced to perceive 
that the measure had met with a general approval, and that fair hopes 
were presented of establishing aa extensive and uniform system of edu- 
cation in Scotland. 





AN ACT APPLICABLE TO THE “ TIMES.” 


We have been favoured with the following jeu d’esprit in the form of 
“ A Bill for the more effectual Prosecution of the War with Russia, and 
for securing the Liberty of the Press, and for other purposes.”’ In point 
of legal phraseology alone, it is regarded by lawyers as a most ably 
drawn document. _— 

I. Whereas the War with Russia has not hitherto been carried on in such 
manner as to satisfy Public Opinion; and whereas public Opinion is 
completely and exclusively represented by the Times Newspaper ; and 
whereas all persons hitherto engaged in the active Prosecution of the 
said War are wholly incompetent to perform any of the Duties confided 
to them ; And whereas the Times Newspaper is fully competent to dis- 
charge all such Duties: Be it therefore enacted, That the entire future 
Conduct and Management of the said War shall be confided to the afore- 
said Newspaper. 

II. And be it further enacted, That all Officers, Military and Naval, 
employed in the said War shall from henceforth hold their Commissions 
entirely at the will and pleasure of the Times Newspaper, which shall 
bave full and absolute power at any time hereafter to displace all or any 
of such Officers, and appoint Special Commissioners to command the Bri- 
tish Army and Navy, to conduct the Commissariat, and generally to car- 
ry on all the operations of the said War. 

Ill. And be it further enacted, That all Councils of War sball from 
henceforth be holden in the presence of a Reporter from the aforesaid 
Newspaper, and the proceedings thereof published in the said Paper. 

IV. And whereas the Siege of Sebastopol, which was a under- 
taken to satisfy Public Opinion (so represented as aforesaid), hath proved 
@ more difficult undertaking than was predicted ; and, notwithstanding 
the aforesaid Newspaper announced that the said City had been taken 
before the Siege thereof had been commenced, the aforesaid City never- 
theless still continues to hold out: Be it therefore enacted, That the 
aforesaid Newspaper shall have full and absolute power to take the said 
City of Sebastopol ; and that, if the said pty shall again announce 
the capture thereof, the said City shall be deemed to have been taken to 
all intents and purposes whatsoever. 

V. And be it further enacted, That from henceforth the powers and 
authorities of all Ambassadors and Plenipotentiaries from this country, 
in reference to any negotiations with Russia, shall absolutely cease and 
determine ; and the aforesaid Times Newspaper shall alone have full 
power to negotiate with the Emperor of Russia in such manner, and at 
such times, and for such purposes, as to the said Newspaper may seem 
expedient. 

‘I. And whereas one of the C indents of the said Newenenes 
hath visited the Dominions of the Sultan, and hath been instrumen 
digging up and disinterring and conveying from thence into this co 








in 
divers figures of winged bulls with men’s faces, and of men with birds’ 
beaks ; and by reason thereof the said Correspondent hath become, and 
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person living who is competent to understand the Tarkish 

— “ and Shessee, ate, the said, Correspondent hath witnessed an 

nt from the maintop of a Ship-of-War, and by reason thereof 

he become, and is, exclusively competent to decide on the merits of 
all Naval Commanders : Be it therefore enacted, That the aforesaid Cor- 
ent of the said Newspaper shall be (during the pleasure of the 

Paper) “the Times’ Diplomatic Commissioner to the Sultan” in 

lieu and substitution of her Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople ; 
and tbat he shall also be (during such pleasure as aforesaid) “the Times 
Naval Commissioner in the Black Sea,” with full power to displace all 
Admirals and other Officers in the British Fleet, and to appoint others 
in their stead ; or to order and direct the operation of the said Fleet in 

n,-as to the aforesaid reer yw may appear most expedient. 

VII. And whereas her Majesty’s Cabinet Ministers have hitherto proved 
themselves to be wholly incapable of governing the country ; and where- 
as the Times newspaper is fully competent to the performance of the 
said last- mentioned duty : Be it therefore enacted, That from and after 
the passing of this Act, the aforesaid Newspaper shall have full power 
and authority from time to time, and at all times, to dismiss all or ro 
of the present or any future Cabinet Ministers, and to appoint Specia 
Commissioners to govern the country in their stead, such new Ministers 
to be called “ the Times’ Cabinet Commissioners ;” and all Cabinet 
Councils shall be held in Printing House Square, and the proceedings 
thereof duly reported in the Times. tnad 

VIII. And whereas the aforesaid Newspaper hath been most ina - 

uately rewarded for its great public services by the removal * 
stamp Duty in respect of its Supplement : Be it therefore enacted, Tha 
from henceforth the said Newspaper shall be published free of all Stamp 

Duty whatsoever. : 

ix. And be it farther enacted, That from henceforth no proceedings 
shall be taken nst the aforesaid Newspaper for or in respect of = 
Libel or alleged Libel ; and that if any Judge shall at any time age 
ter presume to pronounce any Judgment or Sentence against the sai 
Newspaper, or the Publisher thereo!, such Judge shall be removed from 
his office and shall be liable to impeachment. 

X. And be it further enacted, That no Court-Martial or other Court, 
Civil, Military, or Ecclesiastical, shall from henceforth pronounce any 
Judgment or Sentence in any way at variance with the opinion of the 
aforesaid Newspaper, expressed in any Leading Article thereof ; nor shall 
any Jury presume to recommend any Prisoner to Mercy contrary to the 
Opinion of the said Newspaper ; nor shall her Majesty or her Successors 
pardon or reprieve any Criminal, except in accordance with the Opinion 
of the aforesaid Newspaper, so expressed as aforesaid. ; 

XI. And whereas certain Members of both Houses of Parliament have 
bad the presumption to find faut with the Conduct of the aforesaid News- 
paper aad of the Correspondents thereof: For remedy whereof be it enac- 
ted, That if from henceforth any Member of either Branch of the Legisla- 
ture shall presume to complain of the aforesaid Newspaper, or any of its 
Correspondents, or to question in any manner the absolute Infallibility 
of the said Newspaper, such Member shall thereupon forfeit his Seat in 
the Legislature ; and if the Branch of the Legislature to which such re- 
fractory Member may belong shall presume to entertain any such Com- 
plaint as aforesaid, its powers and privileges shall from thenceforth ipso 
facto cease, and the same shall be transferred to and vested in the afore- 
said Newspaper. 

XII. And be it further enacted, That if any person shall from hence- 
forth, by speaking or writing, presume iu any way to slander or defame 
the aforesaid Newspaper, or to question the entire purity of its Motives 
or Management, or to question the correctness of any Statements therein, 
or to assert or insinuate that the said Newspaper hath at any time changed 
its Opinions upon any subject whatsoever, such person shall be guilty of 
a Misdemeanour, and shall be liable to punishment by Fine or Imprison- 
ment, or both, on a summary conviction before any magistrate. 

XIII. And whereas the Rev. S. G. O., one of the principle Corres- 
pondents of the said Newspaper, is fully competent to correct all Errors 
and Abuses of Doctrine or Discipline in the Church of England, and to 
reform and ameliorate the state of Society, and to set to rights things in 
‘general : Be it therefore enacted, That the said Rev. S. G. O. shall from 
and after the passing of this Act be Archbishop of Canterbury, with the 
fall powers of the Pope of Rome and such other powers as he may deem 
expedient ; and that he shall have absolute Authority to displace all 
Ecclesiastical Dignitaries, and appoint others in their stead, and to make 
all such Reforms and Alterations in the Established Religion, and all 
such Ameliorations in the state of Society and things ip general as he 
may consider advisable: Provided always that the said Rev S. G. O. 
shall hold office only during the pleasure of the Times, and shall notify 
and promulgate all his Decrees, Bulls, and Ordinances in Letters ad- 

to the Editor of the aforesaid Newspaper, not exceeding Three 
Columns in length. ; 

XIV. And whereas certain obscure Journals are now published which 
falsely call themselves Newspapers, though publishing no news (except at 
second-hand from the columns of the Times), and which said obscure 
Journals from time to time insolently controvert and contradict the 
Opinions and Statements published in the Times Newspaper aforesaid ; 
and whereas Public Opinion being (as hereinbefore mentioned) adequately 
and completely represented by the said last-mentioned Newspaper, the 

ublication of the said obscure Journals is useless and mischievous: Be 
t therefore enacted, That from and after the passing of this Act no such 
other Newspapers shall be permitted to be published; and the printing, 
publishing, or reading of any Newspaper other than the Times afore- 
said shall be a Misdemeanour punishable by Fine or Imprisonment, or 
both, on summary conviction before any magistrate. 





AN HONEST REPUBLICAN. 


Dupont de 1’Eure, a practising barrister of Normandy, was two-and- 
twenty years of age when the first French revolution burst forth. As an 
honest and convinced patriot he embraced its principles. In turn admin- 
istrator of the district of Louviers, judge at the tribunal of that town, 
commissary of the executive directory at the civil tribunal of Eure, pub- 
lic accuser at the criminal tribunal of the same department, member of 
the Council of Five Hundred, counsellor at the Court of Appeal, of Rou- 
en, and afterwards president of the criminal tribunal at Evreux, Dupont 
de 1’Eure nobly served the Republic until the proclamation of the Em- 
ee Then he went away from business and lived in retirement, leaving 

nd him the memory of a man of the purest integrity who had ever 
pussed through the tempestuous epoch of the revolution. But such a 
fine character could not be lost for his country. 

In 1811, epee de |’Eure was named president de chambre of the Im- 

rial Court of Rouen, and member of the Legislative Assembly, where 

still sat in 18]3 and in 1814. The first restoration found in him one 
of its most persevering adversaries. Vice-president of the Chamber of 
Representatives during the “ hundred days,” he protested against the re- 
turn of a government imposed by foreigners and did not retire from the 
legislative palace until its doors were closed upon him by force. 
aving. in 1817, re-entered the Chamber of Deputies, with all his de- 
mocratic convictions, Dupont de l|’Eure was removed from his place of 
president at the court of Rouen. 

From this moment his life was nothing more than a perpetual holo- 
caust offered to the freedom of his country. He became the centre of 
that opposition of the fifteen, whose struggles were the final cause of the 
downfall of the elder branch of the Bourbons, 

On the eventful day of the 4th March, 1823, when the deputy, Manuel, 
was expelled from the Assembly, Dupont de l’Eure protested with all the 
might of his patriotism against the outrage done to the inviolability of 
the national representation. 

After the revolution of July, public acclamation and the instances of 
his friends won him over, notwithstanding his reluctance to accept the 
portfolio of the ministry of justice. He contended at first in the coun- 
cil against the reactionary tendencies of Louis Phillipe; but when 
he saw the dynasty alone was changed in France, not the system, he 
shook off the influence of his former friends who wished to retain him in 
power, broke off with the royalty of July, reoccupied his place in the 
ranks of the opposition, and showed himself, on all occasions, the irrecon- 
cilable adversary of the politics of the last reign; and one of the most 
forward champions of reform. 

Of a serious mind, of an elevated and pure intelligence, full of pene- 
tration, ever ready for great sacrifices and great endeavours, but incapa- 
ble of shifting with human passions, Dupont de l’Eure approved only of 
plain and frank attitudes. He disdained the calculations, intrigues, and 
evasions of coteries. Anything beside an active and declared opposition 
Was repugnant to his conscience. He therefore loudly condemned the 
incoastancy and pusillanimity of even those who shared the better part 
of his affection. Lafitte, Lafayette, and Odilon Barrot, for whom he felt 
apoternel kindness, bad often to suffer the censure of his stubborn virtue. 

whole character was similar. In philosophy, religion, politics, as 
a private or a public man, he showed himself one who never yielded to 
circumstances, although he might not always control them. Towards 
the end of the reign of Louis Philippe, Dupont de l’Eure was seized with 
@ mortal disgust at the political men of that period. Full of melancholy, 


after having survived so many tempests, he sought in vain an asylum for 
liberty. The burthen of life lay heavy on him. 

However, God had preserved that great and serious popularity to im- 

rint on republican France the seal of morality and virtue. The 24th of 
Pobreary, 1848, mingled with the crowd of deputies, Dupont de 1l’Eure 
was perceived by the armed le. A tremendous acclamation desig- 
nated him as the chief of the Provisional Government. The voice of the 
people saluted in him the legitimacy and sanctity of the Revolution. But 
he, unimpressed by the fascination of power, resisted going to the chair 
to which he was called, when a voice insinuated, that near by the popu- 
lar urn a danger might exist, and the scaffold of monarchy shortly be 
erected for those who had fought for freedom. Then was to be seen a 
venerable old man, of a grave and austere countenance, though open, 
mild, and affable, who descended from his place, went across the crowd 
leaning, on the arms of two combatants, and ascending slowly the steps 
of the tribane, took his place with simplicity, and in a firm tone of voice 
proclaimed, by the right of the sovereign people, the names of the mem- 
bers of the Provisional Government : the fall of the monarchy, and the 
advent of the Republic. - 

At the age of 82 years he possed a lucidity of mind, a firmness of judg- 
ment, an independence of character, and a physical courage without ex- 
ample in a man of his advanced age. 

“ Let the Revolution triumph,” said he, at the end of each assembly, 
“let the republic be founded on the indestructible basis of justice and 
liberty, let me be allowed in dying to see my country happy, and I shall 
have nothing to desire.’’ 

This wish, so pure and disinterested, has not been granted to him, and 
the illustrious veteran of Democracy, secluded since the coup d’etat of 
the 2nd of December, in a modest country house belonging to his family, 
has closed his eyes for ever, sustained alone by the glorious hope of a 
future deliverance for that country he so well loved and so devotedly 
served !—London paper, March 10. 





THE LATE DANIEL GRANT, OF MANCHESTER. 


In the Albion of last week, we briefly recorded the death of this gen- 
tleman, for more than sixty years past connected with the cotton manu- 
facture of the Manchester district, in the firm of William Grant and Bro- 
thers, spinners and calico printers. The portraiture of “‘ Cheeryble Bro- 
thers,” in “ Nicholas Nickleby,” was drawn by Mr. Dickens from the 
lives of William and Daniel Grant, both of whom were extensively known 
for their kindly disposition and munificent charities. Mr. Daniel Grant 
was likewise kuown as a patron of the fine arts; his collections of paint- 
ings at the house in Mosley-street and at Springside are extensive, and 
form a gallery of art of no trifling value. 

John Grant of Nuttall Hall (says the Manchester Examiner) is the 
only survivor of Grant Brothers, which has long ranked amongst the 
merchant princes of the land. The characteristics of the family were the 
strength of their fraternal affection, their benevolence and generosity, 
and their success in business, which furnished them with the means of ex- 
ercising a seemingly unbounded hospitality and munificence. Their 
father was a small farmer in Morayshire. A great flood carried away 
not only his cattle and his corn, but the very soil of his farm, leaving 
stones and gravel in its stead. The Highland spirit of Grant would not 
stoop to ask assistance from the wealthier members of his clan, and he 
engaged himself to conduct a drove of cattle to the south. Unsuspecting 
as he was honest, he lent some of his money to men who cheated him out 
of it, and not having the means of conveying himself back to the High- 
lands, he accepted some humble employment at Bury. At that time the 
success of the Peels and Arkwrights had induced many rich men to give 
high premiums to printers and dyers to take their sons as apprentices, 
and that class of learners were found to be of little or no use to their 
employers. 

William Grant, then about fourteen years of age, who had accompanied 
his father, had attracted the notice of a printer at Bury, who took him as 
an apprentice, and his conduct confirmed the good impression which his 
master had formed of him, and other calico printers had their eyes upon 
him as one that would make his way. When his apprenticeship was out, 
the Peels wished to concentrate their works, and offered him the print- 
works at Ramsbottom. ‘I have no money to buy works with,’’ said the 





young man. “ We will trust you, and you will pay us . instalments,” 
said they. The bargain was made, andina few years William was in 
possession of the title deeds of his purchase. Previously the father and 


this thriving son had sent for old Mrs. Grant, her daughter, and the three | b 


sons Daniel, John, and Charles. The three sons were taken into partner- 


There will be daily morning and evening service in Trinity Chapel 
commencing next Sunday.—\. Y. Courier and Enquirer, April 18. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Love, the toothache, smoke, a cough, anda tight boot, are things, 
which cannot possibly be kept secret very long ——To those who have, 
shall be given. By the death of Sir John Keane, and of the Rey. Dr. 
Parkes, 3,000 acres of land, near Lismore and Tallow, fall to the Duke 
of Devonshire. At @ recent sale of autographs, a letter written by 
Lord Bacon, enlarging on the happiness of having a good wife, sold for 
£15.——An opera, by M. Méry and Felicien David, entitled “ The Last 
Day”!! is in rehearsal at the Theatre Lyrique, Paris——A Cape of 
Good Hope paper says that the Ebenezer, a cutter of 45 tons, has put 
into Table Bay. She was bound from London to Melbourne with a cargo 
of sundries and nine childrea.—Charles Matthews, having failed about 
a score of times as a theatrical manager, and been through the Bank- 
ruptcy Court often enough to know all its ins and outs, has finally given 
up that branch of his profession. We presume he will continue to act. 
——The Marquis of Anglesey is forming a costly and valuable racing 
stud. His gallant old father was a devotee to yachting ——Dr. Charles 
Mackay, the popular song-writer, bas just set off for the Crimea, no 
doubt as “ Our Own correspondent” for some London paper.——The 
first action tried under the new law which enables parties, by consent, 
to have their case decided by a judge, without a jury, was the case 
of Mellin v. Leak, an action of trespass, decided by Mir. Baron Parke, at 
York, a fortnight since.——A naval conscription has been ordered for 
the whole of the Aland Islands. Ever since these islands were ceded by 
Sweden to Russia the inhabitants have been exempted from personal ser- 
vitude, which, at their request, was converted into an annual money pay- 
ment.——Mr. Punch states that Lord Lucan has manifested reluctance 
to accept his title of Lord Unlucky’un, considering himself a great gene- 
ral. The public is a little tired of these disputes about Raglan, Cardi- 
gan, Lucan, Nolan, ef omne quod exit in dn.——The opening-day of the 
Paris Universal Exhibition is fixed “irrecoverably” for the lst of May. 
-—An old Scotch woman, who is acquainted with Corporal Murray of 
the 93d Highlanders, was asked if she knew the name of his regiment 
She replied, “I dinna ken the name; but I ken this, it’s the regiment 
that aye hauds oot.”———The news of the death of the Emperor Paul in 
1801 was twenty-one days in getting to London. That of the late Em- 
peror Nicholas four hours and a quarter at the utmost.—-The Opera House 
of Dessau, one of the largest in Semone, has been burnt to the ground.— 
Mr. Asheton Smith, a noted keeper of fox-hounds in England, and one 
who rides to them every hunting-day, is in his 79th year. The Empe- 
ror Alexander II. has presented to the Guards, the Cadet Corps, and to 
the Suwarrow Regiments, the uniforms worn by Nicholas IL——At the 
first “drawing-room ”’ of the season, on the 29th ult., the Queen wore a 
piok satin train, covered with Irish lace, and trimmed with white and pink 
satin ribbon. The petticoat was white satin, covered with Irish lace, and 
trimmed with white satin ribbon. Her Majesty’s head-dress was com- 
posed of diamonds and feathers.——Lord Howden, the English ambassa- 
dor at Madrid, bas lately bad several rather warm discussions with the 
Spanish Ministry, on the subject of a gross infringement of the religious 
freedom of English subjects resident in Spain.——It appears from a par- 
liamentary return that there are in the army 5.553 full pay commissions, 
the total regulation value of which is £8,068,535.——The Moniteur an 
nounces that General Forey leaves the command he held in the army of 
the East, and proceeds to take command of the Oran division in Algeria, 
This settles the charges hitherto in print against this officer——The 
grandfather of the Earl of Carlisle was viceroy of Ireland in 1780. 
——Last year the revenue derived from newspaper stamps at one 
penny duty, was £464,009; the aumber issued was 111,362,179.—-- 
——At a late sale in London, a book of pen sketches by SirC. Wren was 
put up for auction. They were plans for an English Walhalla or monu- 
ment to the memory of Charles the First, intended for erection in the 
neighbourhood of Windsor. The Parliament voted 70,000/. for the ob- 
ject ; but the Second Charles, with his usual respect for his father’s memo- 
ry, embezzled the money, and spent it upon wine, women, dice, and 
fiddlers.——Mad’lle Alboni, it is said, will positively visit England 
during the ensuing season, having accepted an engagement for a provin- 
cial tour, together with the celebrated violinist, Herr Ernst, and other 
artists of eminence——-The three years’ dispute between Switzerland 
and Austria is considered to be settled——The sum of £1000, offered 








y the proprietors of the Times for the discovery of a new material for 
making paper, is likely to be claimed for a Mr. Watts, who bas produced 





ship with William, and their course was one of uninterrupted prosperity. 

A friend of William’s once asked him to what he attributed their 
amazing success. The reply was, “ Why, sir, you see that we were four 
brothers who never had « word of disagreement with each other, and we 
ail worked heartily together for the common good. Then, sir, we took 
care never to have a bad stock, for whenever anything hung in the mar- 
ket we pushed it off, and tried to produce something better; and then, 
sir, money made money. When we had enough of risks at sea to make a 
fair average risk, we gave over marine insurance, and saved £80,000 in 
that way, for we had scarcely any losses. And then, sir, Providence 
blessed us ; and the more we gave away, sir, the more Godsent us.” He 
might have included in the causes of their success the strict integrity 
which gave all who bought from them the firm assurance that they would 
be honourably dealt with. It was well said of them, that they had at- 
tained the rank of merchant princes without having incurred the charge 
of a single shabby transaction. 

The death of William was understood to have been very strongly felt 
by Daniel, who was very little younger, and with the infirmities of age 
growing upon him. After that time his appearance in public became less 
and less frequent; but there is no doubt that he continued to exercise 
the benevolence which was the characteristic of the family ; and it may 
truly be said that in his death Manchester has lost a man of high honour, 
and the distressed a munificent benefactor. 





CONSECRATION OF TRINITY CHAPEL. 


The Consecration of Trinity Chapel, an event for some time past an- 
ticipated with great interest by the Parish of Trinity Church, and by 
Episcopalians generally throughout the city, took place yesterday morn- 
ing. The building was filled to overflowing long before the hour ap- 
pointed for the services to commence. At half past ten o’clock, a pro- 
cession, consisting of the Rt. Rev. Dr. Potter, Provisional Bishop of 
the Diocese, and other attending Bishops, the Rector and Assistant Min- 
isters of Trinity Church, and other attending clergymen, candidates for 
Holy Orders, and the Wardens and Vestrymen of other churches, the 
Architect of Trinity Chapel and his assistants, moved to the entrance of 
the Chapel from the residence of Heary Owen, Esq., directly opposite. 
The procession was received at the door of the Chapel by the Wardens 
and Vestrymen of Trinity Church, and the Bishops and officiating clergy 
then, repeating one of the Psalms set forth in the Service, moved up the 
main aisle to their places in the chancel. The Consecration Service fol- 
lowed, the Rev. S. H. Weston of Trinity Parish, reading the sentence 
of Consecration. After which an anthem, by Dr. Hodges, was song oy 
the choir, and then the regular morning service was read, the Rev. Drs. 
Haight, Higbee, and Vinton, and the Rev. J. H. Hobart, officiating. The 
Ante-Communion service followed, the Right Rev. Bishop Whitehouse of 
Illinois, and the Rev. Drs. Berrian and Seabury, officiating. An elo- 
quent and appropriate sermon was next preached by Bishop Potter from 
the text “ The Lord is in his holy temple.” After another beautiful an- 
them, composed by Dr. Hodges for the occasion, was sung by the choir, 
the Offertory and Holy Communion closed the solemn and impressive 
services. 

Trinity Chapel is situated in West Twenty-fifth street, near Madison 
Square, and was erected by the corporation of Trinity Church, to accom- 
modate a large number of parishioners who live Op town, and others who 
may wish to make it their place of worship, as far as practicable. The 
edifice was commenced about two years since, and all that money, and 
the talent and superintendence of one of our first architects, Mr. Upjohn, 
could do to make it a beautiful church, have been lavished with an un- 
sparing hand. The end sought bas been attained. The architecture of 
Trinity Chapel is Gothic, and of the style known as the “ Early English.” 
It is massively built of red sandstone without, and Caen stone within. 
The roof is painted blue and starred with gold. The Chancel, the Altar, 
and Altar Screen, and the Pulpit, are also profusely ornamented. Three 
only of the lancet windows of the Chancel are as yet finished with stain- 
ed glass. The subject of those is the ‘ Ascension of Christ.” The de- 
signs are by Prof. Wier of West Point, and are not only beautiful but 
sublime. The artist who executed the designs has also performed his 
work well. Trinity Chapel in its construction is worthy of the mother 
Trinity Church. If there be any fault, the daughter is rather gayer in 
her apparel than the mother—the Chapel is bright with almost a flash 
and glare of ornament, and far transcends the subdued tone and mellow 
light of the Church. One may however like the subdued tone of a severe 





style of church architecture, and another the light and ornament of a 
gayer style, apd there may be sincere worship where there is either. 


an admirable article from wood shavings and bran, and obtained a patent 
forit. Ia another part of to-day’s A/bion is an account of other discoveries. 
—-—-It may not be generally known that Selim Pasha, the commander of the 
Egyptians at the combat of Eupatoria, on which occasion he was killed, 
was the Mameluke who escaped from the massacre at Cairo, by jumping 
his horse over the parapet, when Mehemet Ali, in 1811, ordered the in- 
discriminate destruction of all the members of that celebrated body who 
were then assembled in the town——The friends of the late Lord Dud- 
ley Stuart purpose the erection of a testimonial to his memory and worth. 
——Mr. Troplong, the President of the French Senate has just finished 
an important work, to be published in four volumes, entitled “‘ The Phy- 
siology and Philosophy of Wills.” General de Marmora, who heads 
the Sardinian contingent, is to be placed in the same position as Omer 
Pacha. He will exercise an independent command, and have a seat in 
the Council of War, but be bound by decisions of the majority of the 
council.——Professor Simpson, of Edinburgh, has been requested by Lord 
Panmure to provide medical officers requisite for the formation of 
another civil hospital in the East——Madame Viardot has signed an 
engagement to appear at the Royal Italian Opera this year—— 
Ata recent meeting in Gloucester, Mr. Sturge and Mr. Bowley, well- 
known members of the Peace Society, failed in carrying resolutions 
urging the Governmert to make peace——The Westmeath Militia have 
volunteered for foreign service———Madame Bosio has signed an engage- 
ment with the Opera at St. Petersburg for next season. The terms of 
her engagement are 100,000 francs for four months, and a guaranteed 
benefit of 15,000 more, with permission to sing at private soirées and con- 
certs.—_—The funeral of the late Emperor of Russia was performed on 
the 11th ult. at St. Petersburg, with great magnificence.——M. Dugué, 
the great concocter of dramas for the Ambigu-Comique, who in his 
Pritre des Naufragés forcibly exhibited all the unpleasantness of sink- 
ing through melting ice, has hit upon a horror of a contrary description 
The sufferers are shut up in a mine, and the mine falls upon them. The 
five-act piece written up to this effect is entitled 4ndré le Mineur.——-Go- 
vernment is taking measures to put the whole of the south coast in a stat- 
of defence.——The Mountgarrett Peerage case has again been before the 
courts. Mr. Pierce Somerset Butler obtained a verdict against the 
claims of the present Lord Mountgarrett to the estates and peerage, on 
the ground of illegitimacy. That decision has been reversed at the Kil- 
kenny Assizes, on a new trial——Captain Hall, R.N., has personally 
presented to the Queen two iron guns captured last summer at Eckness. 
——At the High Court of Justiciary, Edinburgh, The Lord Justice Clerk 
has pronounced sentence of two years’ imprisonment on W. Macintosh, and 
eighteen months’ imprisonment on J. Jeffrey, for culpable neglect of 
duty in causing the fatal accident on the North British Railway on the 
7th December last.——M. Hector Berlioz will arrive iu London in the 
first week in May, in order to conduct some of the New Philharmonic 
Society’s concerts, and produce, at one of them, his new work, “ L’En- 
fance du Christ,”’ which has been so successful in Paris and Germany.—— 
The looking-glass manufactory of St. Gobain, has cast and polished, for 
the Universal Exhibition, a mirror 214 yards square.——All the Russian 
prisoners who are so wounded as to be incapable of bearing arms, are to 
be sent from Constantinople and Toulon to Odessa, without any condi- 
tions, and at the expense of France.——A little fellow who had just com- 
menced reading the papers, asked his father if the word “ Hon.,”’ pre- 
fixed to the name of Mr. ——, the Member of Parliament, meant “ honest?” 
——The anniversary dinner of the London Literary Fund is announced 
for May the 22nd, with the Bishop of Oxford in the chair.—Seventy- 
five tons of small German copper coins were lately shipped hence for Con- 
stantinople——-Sydenham River, C. W., is boasting its stick of white 
oak, measuring 52 feet in length and squaring 41 by 40 inches. Notta- 
wasaga River replies that the Wallaceburgh people must let their trees 
grow a few years older, before they cut them for Big Sticks. ——The 
“ aims” of men, says the poet, are “ as various as the ways they take.” 
One man says there must be no peace till Sebastopol has fallen. “ We 
must not rest,”’ says another, “ till we have a race of pears raised from 
seed in this country, equally hardy and robust as the Eywood! ’—— 
A horse named “ Bob,” well-known on the Plymouth and Exeter roads, 
the property of W. Pearce, Esq., of South Brent, died lately at the age 
of 35 years, 32 of which its present owner had ridden him.——Dr. Mandt, 
homeeopathic physician to the late Emperor, is said to have left Russia in 
great haste and secretly. He is reproached with having too long con- 
cealed from the august deceased that his lung was attacked ; also with 
having himself prepared the medicines destined for the Emperor, in- 








stead of having had them prepared by a druggist. Great irritation 
was manifested against him at St. Petersburg, and the Emperor Alex- 
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ander bimself edvised him, it is said, to leave Russia.——Boileau 
D’Espreaux’s reply to Louis the Fourteenth, when he showed the poet 
some of his own royal versification, has never been excelled. He said : 
“ Nothing, sire, is impossible to your majesty! Yoa wished to make bad 
verses, and you have succeeded !”——Emigrants are pouring fast into the 
new territory of Nebraska——M. Alexandre Dumas fils having sbone 
with dazzling lustre in the Dame aur Camélias as the dramatist of 
“ Lorette life,” and having thence wandered into the region of sinners in 
good society as represented by Diane de Lys, now retraces his steps half- 
way, and produces a comedy called Le Demi-Monde, tbat is to say, the 
World of Demireps. The Gymnase is the happy theatre that has brought 
this new treasure to light ; and the heroine, who reigns supreme in the 
porder-land of society, is played by Madame Rose Chéri.——A telescopic 
observer in the French camp states that, on the arrival of the loaded 
Russian ox-carts at Sebastopol, the carts are burnt for firewood, and the 
oxen eaten by the garrison.——Carrington’s Commissionaire, a pleasant, 
ossipping little paper just established here, proposes that the Rev. Mr. 
ease should be sent as a delegate to the Vienna Conference ; as one who 
has done so much for our Five Points, can readily manage the “ Four 
Points” that are bothering the peace of Europe.———The Treasury 
Department at Washington is making preparations for refunding the 
duties paid on certain Colonial produce, during the time that the 
Reciprocity Act was in semi-official operation——The London Yacht 
Club now numbers 450 membere.——In the list of French pictures for the 
eat Paris Exhibition, we find one of 80 feet, and another of 60 feet in 
ength.—_—A captain of a New Bedford whaler reports having “ spoken” 
an iceberg, on the 31st of January, 500 feet high and 6 miles long! The 
journalist, from whom we borrow, properly calls this a /arge iceberg! 
——The grounds of Celumbia College are now traversed by dirt-carts 
and labourers. The new street that is to copnect Park Place with Robin- 
son street progresses. So do all hallowed associations give way to the 
march of improvement.——A considerable haul of counterfeiters and 
counterfeit bank-notes was made on Wednesday in thiscity. The Chemi- 
cal Bank was to have been victimized.—T he first thunder-storm of the 
season occurred here on Wednesday. It was arespectable début. Inthe 
evening, fortunately a fine one, the occultation of the planet Venus by 
the Moon was witnessed by a large number of astronomers and star- 
zers,—_—Steamboat candidates are talked of for the next Presidency ; 
eorge Law and Cornelius Vanderbilt.—_—The Baltic steamer sailed for 
Liverpool on Wednesday, with 260 wy Every berth in the 4frica 
is taken for the 9th of May.——H. B. M. line-of-battle-ship Monarch, in- 
tended for the flag of Rear-Admiral Bruce, sailed from Rio Janeiro for 
the Pacific, at the end of February.——The brewers in Canada are peti- 
tioning the Legislature for compensation, in the event of their trade being 
ruined, and their investments rendered null and void, by the passage of 
the contemplated Temperance Act.—We understand that the Canada 
Company in England has contributed the sum of £200 to the Patriotic 
Fund.——The Poat Office Money Order system is being extended in Ca- 
nada. What a boon it would be in this country !——One thousand Bri- 
tish Lancers and Hussars are said to have arrived in Egypt, from India, on 
their way to the Crimea. We trust that they will be made Light Caval- 
ry in fact, and not in name alone, before they take the field against the 
Russians. ——The overloading of our cavalry horses is a crying evil—— 
The late national fast is estimated to have cost the country two millions 
sterling, in the cessation of labour.——The Canadian House of Assembly 
have adopted the report of the committee recommending the payment of 
two dollars extra per day, to the members of the House, during the re- 
mainder of the session.——Sir Charles Grey, late Governor of Jamaica, 
is again in this city ——A foolish attempt has been made, to have a new 
City Hall built in Madison Square-——Mr. Barnum has lost a suit, and 
$15,000 damages. He undertook to buy certain Crystal Palace stock, 
when he took the Presidency, and did not stick to bis bargain.——The 
street-cleaning machines are successful—The Sea-serpent has been 
telegraphed, off the Capes of the Delaware-——The Secretary of the 
Treasury has informed the Collector of Buffalo that milk cannot be ad- 
mitted from Canada free of duty under the reciprocity act.——Mr. Hack- 
ett cleared $18,000 by his Grisi and Mario speculation. At New Bedford, 
@ Spitzbergen Whale Fishery Company has been formed.——Colonel 
Kinney, having withdrawn from the Musquito Territory scheme, is now 
bound on a peaceful expedition to Nicaragua.—-Of the six individuals ar- 
rested in Philadelphia charged with recruiting men for the British service 
two have been discharged,and two more held to bail in $1,000 to answer.—— 
Mr. Buchanan, the American Minister to Eagland, attended the Dinner 
of the Seamens’ Hospital Society, on the 24th ult. He made a compli- 
mentary and conciliatory speech. . 
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St. George’s Society of New Fork. 
ANNUAL FESTIVAL. 


HE ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY will celebrate its Sixty-ninth 
ANNIVERSARKY, by a Dinner at the Metropolitan Hotel, on MUNDAY EVENING 
NEXT, 22d inst. Dinner will be served at 6 o'clock precisely. 
Tick ets for the occasion may be had from the Stewards : 


CHARLES CHRISTMAS, 76 Beaver Street. 
HENRY EYRE, 34 Soath Street. 
JOHN ©, LOCH, 4 Bowling Green. 
JOB ROBERTS, 60 Canal Street. 
Also from any of the Officers of the Society ; at the Metropolitan; at the Society’s office, 89 
Greenwich Street ; and at the Albion Office, 10 Park Place. 
&@ English Visiters to tnis City are particularly in vited to attend. 




















FIve ARTS,.—Willlams, Stevens, Williams & Co., Printsellers, 
353 BROADWAY, wiliexbibit in their galleries on and after Monday iéth April, Pwo 
Magnificent Historical Paintings representing 

*“PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD,” 

ENTERING EDINBURGH after the BATTLE of PRESTON PaNS, I745, 
and 

“ PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD.” 

ASLEEP IN THE CAVE AFTER THE BATTLE OF CULLODEN, PROTECTSD BY FLORA MACDONALD, 
AND OUTLAWED HIGHLANDERS, 
Painted by the late Thomas Duncan, A.R.A. Member of the Royal Scottish Academy, 





GoUPIL & CO. respectfully inform the public that they will 
have on exhibition, for a snort time oily, at their Fine Art Gawlery, No. 366 Broadway, the 
Grand Painting by DANIEL MacLise, R. A. 
“* NOAH’S SACRIFICE.” 
Subscriptions fora fine Engraving thereof will be received. Admission free. 














AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY. 





BRoapway THEATRE............. seoceeee Mr. Forrest, 





UCKLEY’S SERENADERS, 539 Broad YeeeFOUR NIGHTS 3 
WEEK.—MONDAY, TUESDAY, "WEDNESDAY ax THURSDAY a 
The Grand Burlesque of 
Lucrezia Borgia. 
ETHIOPIAN MIWSTRELSY. 
Concert commences at 7% o’clock. Tickets 25 cents. Reserved seats, 50 cents. 


N. B.—There will be no performance on the Evenings of Friday and Saturday, April 
27\b and 28th, as the House will be undergoing a refitting for a new improvement in sound, 


EORGE CHRISTY & WOOD’S MIN " 4 ° 
G WAY, above Graud fen “Ve 25 ee Teme, He. 69% Bread 
HENRY WOOD, 


GEO. CHRISTY, } Proprietors. 


Preceding the Opera, 
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MarRIED.— At Sweet Briars, Staten Island, on the 19th inst., by the Rev. Mr. 
John Brownlee, Robert Gordon, Esq., of New York, to Fanny, eldest daughter 
of the late George Burton, Esq., of Hull, England. 





Diep.—At London, Canada West, on the 12th inst., Susan Fawcett, wife of 
a. C - Barwick, Esq., aged 32 years and 6 months. 


To SvusscrIsers.—Those subscribers who intend changing their places of 


gee on the first of May, will confer a favour by giving early notice at this 
ce, 





Exchange at New York on London, 109%¢ @ 11044. 


CHE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 21, 1855. 








The State of Affairs in Europe. 

Expecting every moment to receive news by the Liverpool steamer of 
the 7th inst., we must not forget that the batch of it, brought to hand by 
the previous arrival, was dismissed in our last issue with the concise re- 
mark that ‘ nothing special has occurred in the Crimea, and of course 
the diplomatists at Vienna are all at sea on the third point.” Poring 
Over the files of European newspapers that subsequently reached us, and 
extracting from them much of the material for this day’s Albion, we yet 
find that those two lines contained the essence of a week's news. At 
the same time, the minor occurrences and reports of the day are by no 
means devoid of interest. Let us briefly consider a few of them. 


} 





The Opposition journals in England have been steadily at work upon 
the rumour, already adverted-to in these columns, that the British 
Ministry is ready to make a dishonourable peace. The organ of the ex- 
Peelites is particularly loud in its denunciations of the contemplated 
‘‘ shameful compromise,” by which it alleges that the siege of Sebastopol 
is to be abandoned, and with it all those “material guarantees” on which 
the Government was wont to dilate. We repeat our belief that, even if 
this rumour be correct, our Administration will not have the chance of 
carrying out such a contemptible policy, inasmuch as there are evident 
symptoms of a determination on the part of Russia to protract the war 
to the last, and it is beyond dispute that in proportion as we are willing 
to negotiate upon moderate terms, that country will be indisposed to ac- 
cept any that shall in the least degree cripple her resources. An insane 
thirst for negotiations seems to possess our rulers; having drawn the 
sword, they by no means throw away the scabbard. So at least say 
their political opponents ; with what truth, will be seen hereafter. We 
ourselves do not hold that a hasty and brief visit by M. Drouyn de Lhuys 
to London, and conferences there with Lords Palmerston and Clarendon, 
and even a subsequent interview with her Majesty the Queen, prove that 
a “ hollow patched-up peace,” as the Chronicle calls it, is by any means 
agreed upon. Nor can we view in this light the visit of Louis Napoleon 
and his Empress to Windsor, now positively determined upon, and ap- 
pointed for the 16th inst. On the contrary, this closer drawing of the 
bonds of alliance is just as compatible with a stern determination to press 
the war to more active iseues, as it is with a leaning to such a peace as 
would be unpopular in England, and absolutely dangerous in France. 
As for the delusion that this Imperial visit is intended to throw dust in 
the eyes of the London populace, when a distateful and disgraceful peace 
is proclaimed, we look upon it as unmitigated bosh. The cocknies did 
not, as erroneously asserted, bow down in ecstacy before the late Czar 
when he was for a brief period a sojourner amongst them; nor can we 
doubt that the public reception of Louis Napoleon will be similarly cold 
and respectful. 

The warlike feeling at St. Petersburgh is manifested in various ways, 
one of which pretty directly shows the good understanding between that 
capital and Vienna. Large portions of the immensely strong garrisons 
of Poland are drafted off to join, on one side the army of the South, and 
on the other the army destined to guard the Baltic provinces. If any 
apprehensions were felt of a rupture under any possible contingency be- 
tween Russia and Vienna, the fortresses of Poland would hardly be en- 
trusted to the “ Asiatic hordes’ said to be ordered on this service from 
the remote districts of the great Russianempire. Neither is the published 
manifesto of the Holy Synod of the Greek Church a remarkably pacific 
document. Its fanatical adjuration is worthy of a Church Militant, end 
cannot but exert a decided influence over a people so superstitious as the 
Russians. The address of the Nobles to Alexander, and his reply, are 
mere matters of course, and may have been expressly got up for popular 
effect. But add to this the staunch, skilful, and so-far successful defence of 
Sebastopol, and there is little ground for believing that the Czar will be 
in any pressing hurry to sign away what his predecessors have taught 
his people to look upon as their manifest destiny. We have seen with 
considerable annoyance, during the past twelve months, the beseeching 
attitude assumed by France and Great Britain towards Austria, which 
has been at once humiliating and unsuccessful. Heaven grant that we 
may not have the Allied envoys at Vienna similarly begging their more 
powerful enemy to fall into their proposals, if these be such as they are 
said to be. 

Why the powerful batteries of the Allies, in line before Sebastopol, are 
not more vigorously played, is a question that puzzles everybody ; but 
it cannot be long ere we ascertain whether the reasons for this compara- 
tive silence be stragetic or political. It is something to know from cor- 
respondents on the spot, that the filth and confusion of Balaklava are likely 
at last to disappear under a course of vigorous action adopted by Colonel 
Harding, newly charged with the arduous duty of remedying the incom- 
petence of his predecessors, and that the railway is probably by this time 
completed to its intended terminus. For the rest, the public has become 





have not thought that any of the voluminous reports were worth subdi- 
viding into extracts. 

Kossuth’s long-winded communications to the London press, notwith- 
standing all their egotism and bombast, contain at times some very tell- 
ing points. Thus he has recently put Lord Palmerston on the horns of a 
disreputable dilemma. His Lordship’s words regarding Austria and 
Hungary, spoken in Parliament on the 20th ult., were reported verbatim 
in last week’s 1/bion. It will be remembered how plainly he declared 
that the views and wishes of the government, unfavourable to Hungarian 
independence, had been “ all along known to Austria,” How then came 
he, asks Kossuth, when sympathising deputations delivered addresses to 
him in favour of that very independence, to give a sort of official sanction 
to their tenour? No man can answer that question satisfactorily ; but 
Viscount Palmerston will do it very jauntily, and furbish up some plau- 
sible excuse, if ever it be disagreeably pressed upon him. 








The Right of Search and the Right of Visit. 

All sorts of guesses are made from day to day, in respect to the broad 
question said to be at issue between the United States and Spain—we 
mean the question whether Cuba shall continue to be a colony of the lat- 
ter country, or become part and parcel of the former. The quiet way in 
which all disputes are here settling down, or are already merged in this 
main issue, is observable on every hand. The matter is treated as though 
it were really open for debate. Were the two countries actually at war, 
there could not well be less delicacy in handling it. Every petty equab- 
ble between an American ship-master and a Spanish Custom-house officer 
brings out here a calculation of what Cuba might produce, under proper 
management. Every display of extra vigilance on the part of a Spanish 
cruiser, against an hourly expected and eternally threatened invasion, 
is thought to demand an estimate of the force required for seizure of the 
island. If there be no steamer just arrived trom Havana, and no fresh 
outrage announced by the ship-news’ collector, the interregnum is held 
to be a fitting occasion for an elaborate argument on the Cuban question 
in general, embracing both the great profit to be derived, and the slight 
risk to be run, in the event of the President “ going for annexation.” 

Being in the dark however as to the Presidential mind, which we re- 
gret to see is treated with much disrespect by the journalists who discuss 
Washington affairs—being also unaware of the nature of thejinstructions 
given to Commodore McAuley, who is said to have sailed for the coast of 
Cuba in order to look after the honour of that flag, which is declared re- 
gularly every morning, by one at least of the daily newspapers, to have 
been outraged a few days previously—ignorant furthermore that the 
sale, the annexation, or the conquest of Cuba, is just now legitimately on 
the tapis—we decline reckoning with our neighbours the sugar-yield, 
under a supposed régime, or the weight of metal in the guns of Moro Cas- 
tle. Still, in passing by so fertile a theme, we must acknowledge that 
it is a more expansive one than that wherewith these lines are headed. 
Africanization, Mr. Soulé, slavery, and crops, will yet bear many changes 
rung upon them, especially as by easy transition they may be brought to 
embrace the boundless region of European policy. Not so with this other 
question, laboriously discussed on Tuesday last by the . Y. Daily 
Times, which cites Mr. Webster as an unanswerable authority, to prove 
that visiting and searching are oneand the samething. On looking over 
Mr. Webster’s argument there cited, we must say, with all respect for the 
illustrious deceased, and notwithstanding our contemporary’s italics, that 
it is flimsy in the extreme. There is literally nothing in it, but the gra- 
tuitous assertion that “ the right of visit, to be effectual, must come in 
the end to include search,” and an exceedingly lawyer-like call for pre- 
cedenta, adjadications, and instances in treaties. This was the counsel- 
lor’s call, not the statesman’s ; and it certainly could not be answered by 
cases from the Courts, seeing that the right is only claimed under excep- 
tional cases, and that the mere enquiring into a vessel's nationality does 
not tend to bring the questioner or the questioned into the precincts of 
the Court of Admiralty. It is not therefore a matter for international 
law, but for common sense. And if our neighbour desires an example of 
the difference between visit and search, he may experience it on his own 





weary of the detail of small skirmishes, brilliant though they be, and is 
looking with anxiety for tidings of a battle on a more extensive scale. 
That one must take place ere long between the Allies and the Russian 
army that hangs round their lines, seems to be generally conceded. 

At home the Roebuck Committee still supplies material for grief and 
indignation, though not for surprise. Passing from one extreme to another, 
the public, that inclined to think the Times’ correspondents In the Crimea 
and at Constantinople monsters of exaggeration, is now ready to believe 
anything and everything. If it were asserted that Commissaries-General 
are cannibals, the assertion would find backers.- Nevertheless, the evi- 
dence continues to be grave in the extreme. We look for the Report 
with the greatest possible interest. It was announced in Parliament, 
prior to the adjournment for a fortnight that took place on the 30th ult., 
that soon after Easter the investigation would probably be brought to a 
close. It may be that coming events cast their shadows before : at any 
rate, we find it blandly mentioned amongst semi-official items, that Dr. 
Andrew Smith, one of the parties implicated, “ is no longer Director- 
General of the medical department of the army!’ Other changes too 
are in the same way set forth, for infusing something like usefulness into 
this neglected branch of the service. 

Interminable debates have taken place in both Houses of the Legisla- 
ture on sundry points that bear more or less upon the war. But we can- 
not say that much promise of benefit or ameudment is discernible in the 
reports before us. Thus an effort was made io elicit a vote of the Com- 
mons, to the effect that our negotiators at Vienna should do their best 
towards obtaining the “ Reconstitution of Poland”—a thing, by the way, 
to be only brought about by the sword, and therefore absurdly proposed 
in such a connection. A most languid talk ensued ; after which, Lord 
Palmerston intimated that Poland was not in the “ Four Points” and that 
it would be very inconvenient to have her there. The truth of this was 
80 obvious, that Mr. Phinn withdrew his motion. After this, Major Reed 
moved for a Select Committee to consider the present system of army 
promotions, with a view to abolishing the facilities for purchasing 
steps. The question was discussed at length, but with very little fresh 
light thrown upon it; and in the end, as might have been expected, Lord 
Palmerston declared for things as they are, and the majority of the 
House went with him. The vote was 104 to 70; and so the purchasing 
system is confirmed for the present, though its monstrous absurdity 
is undeniable.—It was otherwise with Sir W. Clay’s motion for leave 
to bring in a Bill for the abolition of Church rates, and otherwise 
invading the domain of the Establishment. Here the Premier, being 
a Liberal in religious faith though a Tory in politics, sided with the 
mover, and enabled him to carry his first point by a majority of 79.— 
Admiral Dundas’s conduct in the Black Sea furnished matter for a talk, 
which enabled his friends in office to give him a first-rate whitewashing 





for any supposed unwillingness to attack Odessa or Sebastopol. Lord 

Lucan’s friends also in the Lower House vainly endeavoured to procure | 
him the gratification of a Court-Martial—Finally, on the night of adjourn- | 
ment, we find Lord Granville giving out the comfortable assurance that | 
no peace would be made that was inconsistent with “the military dignity | 
of the country ;” and Sir George Grey declaring that reinforcements in | 


large numbers were about to be sent to the Crimea. Furthermore, we | 


soil when next he comes hither from Europe, as bearer of despatches. 
He would then enjoy certain privileges. Wher he lands at New York, 
the Custom House officer will visit him, but will not search him. So it 
is, we believe, on the Coast of Africa, amongst even the American anti- 
slave-trade cruisers. It is not quite sufficient to hoist such and such a 
flag ; ship’s papers are politely demanded. 

By way of impressing upon our readers the fact that the greatest of men 
are not infallible, we again cite our neighbour just-mentioned, who ina 
parallel and next-adjoining editorial column, on Tuesday, gave, singu- 
larly enough, the reverse of the Webster medal. Heshows how the great 
Daniel argued against the constitutionality of the Liquor Law of Long 
(Rhode?) Island, but that even he was obliged to succumb to the Su- 
preme Court. The story is so amusingly told, that the reader of both 
articles must have found his faith in the unanswerable authority of the 
late Secretary of State not a little damaged. 

To return fora moment to Cuba. Véilst we laugh at all the absurd 
jealousy that fizzes-out, six times per week, touching the “ violation of our 
flag,’’ we go heart and soul with the American speakers, writers, and talk- 
ers, who clamour for a better observance of the treaty-laws regarding per- 
sonal liberty, in Cuba and other foreign countries. Presuming that they 
do not infringe those local laws which they are bound to obey, and that 
they do not meddle obnoxiously with local politics, their rights as citi- 
zens of a free and powerful country ought to be punctiliously claimed 
and vigorously enforced. There is the case of Dr. Peck, of this city, re- 
cently arrested in Cuba, on what plainly appears to be insufficient cause. 
Much stir has been made about it, and a deputation henc@ has had an in- 
terview concerning it with the President. If the statements put forward 
by Dr. Peck’s friends be correct, here is a real case of “ outrage,” call- 
ing for much more indignation and more decided interference, than was 
requisite or dignified in the LE? Dorado affair. 





Intemperate Temperance. 

The folly inte which zealots are too often betrayed has been notably 
illustrated by the late over-hasty legislationat Albany. The Prohibitory 
“Liquor Law, of which a brief synopsis appeared last week in our columns, 
is already denounced by competent judges as an ill-advised, because im- 
practicable measure. Opposition to it is openly avowed, and secretly 
organized. There can scarcely be a doubt that some of its most stringent 
provisions are directly at variance with the supreme Federal laws, and 
are therefore in common parlance unconstitutional. Such are those par- 
ticularly regarding the “importation and consumption” of that identical 
foreign produce, which it is the object of this enactment to confiscate and 
forbid. In the meantime, the dealers and hotel-keepers, quite alive to this 
loop-hole for escape, have already retained the most eminent lawyers to 
do battle before the Courts, against what they term an infringement of 
their rights. Difficclties of other sorts are daily brought to notice. The 
active Mayor of the City exhorts his fellow-citizens to aid him in giving 
effect to the Bill; whilst within a day or two the District Attorney has 
officially informed his Honour, that between the first day of next month 
and the fourth day of July—such was the carelessness of the Temperance 
legislators who worded this new law, in respect to licenses—there will be 
no prohibition whatever of unlicensed dealing in wines and spiyits It 
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seems fearfully probable therefore—whatever may be the final issue— 
that during two months the city will be still further demoralized by new 
temptations thrown in the way of the vicious and the idle; and unless 
some local and municipal steps can be taken, to ward off the threatened 
evil, very serious consequences may ensue. Imagine the swarms of mis- 
erable hawkers flooding every avenue with bodily stimulants and mental 
poison ; and then imagine the effect of a proclamation that from a cer- 
tain day and hour the stimulant and the poison shall abruptly disappear. 
Think of the frame of mind in which the reckless masses will be, when 
called upon to pass from the extreme of indulgence to the extreme 
of abstinence. Think also of the telling effect upon them of the hints 
let fall by such of their organs as the Herald, which significantly ob- 
served, the other day, that more mischief would ensue from the Pro- 
hibitory Liquor Law, than would flow from a score of riots. Whether 
there will be saturnalia first and riots afterwards—whether the Jaw will 
be openly set at defiance, or run down and run out by the inexhaustible 
ingenuity of lawyers—or whether there be a sufficiently strong moral 
sense in the people, to obey its rigid injunctions—thie all forms matter 
for endless speculation and advice. The theme is largely discussed by the 
local journals, though the leaders amongst them seem only to be agreed 
on one point—and that is that the Law itself is a clumsy and ill-timed 
one. Little less was to be expected from a junction of moral zealots and 
political partisans. We hope to see the great cause of Temperance pass 
unscathed through the ordeal of the next few months; but we confess 
that we hope with trembling. 


St. George—The Last Public Dinner in New York. 

So far as may be judged from what is said, and from what is done in 
the dispoeal of tickets, there seems reason to believe that the English- 
men in this community will muster in large numbers at our Anniver- 
sary Festival on Monday. This is as it should be ; for, as we hinted last 
week, if it be at one’s option to swell, or not, the shout of national triumph 
in seasons of high prosperity, there is an undoubted obligation to range 
one’s-self under the banner of the mother country, when she is thought 
to be labouring under difficulties. This is not exactly the moment for 
considering how far such imputation is well or ill-founded—the mere 
fact that it is thrown out, around us, ought to develop all our patriotic 
instincts. 

In view of the New York version of the Maine Liquor Law now coming 
into operation, it is quite possible that the feast of the Sons of St. George 
may be the last public dinner given here. Whether national associa- 
tions will hereafter migrate on their respective Saints-Days to Jersey 
City or Hoboken, and whether their annual festivals will hereafter be 
conducted on the principles of “ Asthetic Teas” and “ Vegetarian Cau- 
cuses,”’ we cannot pretend to determine. At any rate—albeit there is 
no table more decorous and orderly than that of St. George—there will 
probably be some small accession of numbers, amongst persons curious 
to see the old system out. 


The British North American Provinces. 

The Canadian Militia Bill bas finally passed the House of Assembly, 
by a vote of 58 to 34, having been considerably toned down in import- 
ance and character, during its strenuously opposed progress through the 
usual stages. Such at least is the opinion of the Opposition journals, 
borne out in a measure by those that support the present Ministry, 
Without occupying space by an enumeration of these manifold and compli- 
cated changes, that after all have a purely local interest, we may be per- 
mitted to congratulate the Province on the near prospect of having a 
regularly organized military force, that may be useful on an emergency, 
and may be easily increased if occasion require it. 

Not the least curious of the documents that have recently found their 





of the flour-grinder ; on the contrary it stimulated him to internal effort ; his | 
invention quickened; his wit and fancy brightened, and chid away the 
gloomy hours of toil. It may be truly said he lived in a Celestial land not 
floury. Domestic Romans, as they took in the morning rolls from the thoughtful 
Plautus, smiled at his vacant gaze, and perhaps thought him the rustier of 
the two. Little did they dream that the poet-baker was at that moment perfect- 
ing in his mind three of his best works ; that he was--so to speak-—drawing 
from his brain a batch of plays, crumbs of which should feed generations of 
future dramatists. Yet it was so. Shakspere with the comprehensiveness of 
Genius took an entire loaf instead of a crumb, and with divine intuition took 
the best. But he took it ; and it becomes therefore immensely interesting to 
know how he took it. The first translation of the Menechmi of Plautus ap- 
peared in 1595. It is called “ a pleasant and fine conceited comedie taken out 
of the most excellent wittie poet Plautus: Chosen purposely from out the rest 
as least harmefull and yet most delightful.” Now Shakspere went to school 
in 1578. It is quite evident therefore that he must from earliest infancy have 
been familiar with this translation. We can picture to our eager fancy the 
youthful poet seated beneath the olive trees of his native Stratford, and devour- 
ing with rapacious zest the juicy pages of Plautus. We can imagine the knell- 
like sadness with which the school-bell soughed through the citron groves, and 
budding magnolias, tearing him from the grateful fancy of the poet to the bru- 
tal ferule of the!schoolmaster. The love-lorn maiden, as she turns to her distaff, 
after casting one last sad glance down the road at the retreating figure of her 
heart’s joy, felt no deeper pang than ad . i - aa. ” 


[ALVA writes us an explanatory note. He says he has mislaid four pages of 
prepared M.S, which should come in here. He is agonised at the loss, but con- 
soles us confidentially with the admission that it don’t amount to much. He 
only wished to go with the times—or rather the T'ribune—in the elaboration 
of his article. The picturesque anachronisms of the foregoing section are suffi- 
cient for the present.—E£d. A/b.] 


Such was nor the Dromio of Mr. Burton or of Mr. H. Hall. According to our 
idea of the characters, the two Dromios were slaves of the meaner kind, whose 
wits were sharpened by the tolerant intercourse of their masters. Otherwise, 
they were stupid. This stupidity and stolidity are essential to the farcical hu- 
mour of the play. Now Mr. Burton is not stupid; he does not get more and 
more confused as the bewilderment of the plot increases. On the contrary he 
is wide awake, and evidently apprehends the real difficulty from the first. Mr. 
H. Hall was infinitely superior in his conception of the character, but 
exaggerated his performance past endurance. Each should imitate the 
voice and manner of the other; neither did so. Mr. Hall was continu- 
ally blushing blue like a chameleon, and Mr. Burton continually looking 
jolly like the flourishing landlord of a road-side Inn. Beyond a general 
similarity in dress, there was no identity. Still it must be conceded that both 
these gentlemen were very amusing. The audience laughed heartily, and ap- 
peared to be well versed in the points of the play. 

The two Antipholuses, by Messrs. Fisher and Jordan, were well made up ; 
but the fire of the former and the nonchalance of the latter were opposites ;—as 
distinctive as anything could be. If each would borrow a little from the other, 
there would be two good actors instead of one. Adriana, the shrewish wife of 
Antipholus, was very gracefully rendered by Mrs. Hough, but in violation of the 
text. Adriana was not a clinging, submissive wife, but a shrew who drove her 
husband to illicit pleasures : ‘‘ My heart prays for him, though my tongue do 
curse,’”’ says Adriana, but Mrs. Hough don’t get beyond the praying. The tele- 
graphic Mrs. Cook declaimed the language of the Lady Abbess without point 
or ingenuity. The Courtezan introduced in the play has been taken into the 
bosom of the Church, and christened Lesbia, (because she had ‘‘a beaming eye”’ 
probably). 

The Comedy of Errors has been cut down to three acts. It has been injudi- 
ciously pruned in some of the best parts, but is nevertheless an admirable broad 
farce and will have arun. It has been placed on the stage in a disgraceful 
manner ; the scenery is offensively bad and inappropriate. Antipholus’s house 
at Ephesus is represented as a two-story Italian villa, with a stable for a pony 
in the centre. The lengthened conversation which occurs in this scene is of 
course spoken from the stable ! 

At Mr. Wallack’s Theatre, Cherry's comedy of ‘“‘ The Soldier’s Daughter’’ 
has been revived, together with ‘‘ The Bold Dragoons.” aii 








way into print is a copy of the Queen’s instructions to her Majesty’s 
“ trusty and well-beloved” Sir Edmund Head, for his government in go- 
verning the Colony. The articles, thirty-six in number, afford room for 
comment of various kinds ; but we do not observe much of it in the Pro- 
vincial journals. They prefer to estimate their Governor-General by his 
own public course, rather than by the injunctions of the Colonial Office. 

The session of the Legislature of New Brunswick was closed on the 
12th instant, by a speech from his Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor. 

The long-pending dispute between the Governor of Newfoundland and 
the House of Assembly, which has occupied more than once the attention 
of the British Parliament, is terminated in a manner that will, we trust, 
be satisfactory to the inhabitants. A glance at the appointments, else- 
where, shows tha tthe Governor has beeu transferred to another, and per- 
haps a more genial climate. 





CotontaL CaDETSHIP IN THE British Navy.—If we cannot go much 
from home to hear the news, we must at least read the papers from abroad, 
to attain the same object. On the 26th of a ast, the Provin- 
cial Secretary of Nova Scotia laid on the table of the House of Assembly, 
despatches from Sir George Grey, announcing her Majesty’s intention to 

lace annually, at the disposal of the Government of Canada, New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, naval cadetships, in the proportions of two 
to Canada, and one to each of the two last Colonies. The Governor of 
Nova Scotia, selected one of the sons of the Hon. Joseph Howe, as the 
first object of the provision thus gracefully made by her Majesty, for the 
premotion of natives of that Colony in the military service. 

How is it, may we ask, that the Canadian Government have made no 
similiar notification to Parliament? Or have two of our Canadian 
juveniles been, ina quiet way, gazetted? Do the advisers of Sir Ed- 
mund Head think the offer not worth accepting? Or is it supposed to be 
meant for the “family compact,” with which the Province has no right 
to interfere ?—.Montreal Transcript. 





Orawma. 


Of course I am going to talk about Plautus. Why not? All the facts are 
athand. In Collier's introduction to “‘ The Comedy of Errors” there is good 
dry material for two columns at least. I have only got to put fire to it and 
blaze away. I rejoice in learned criticism. It is the port wine of literature ; 
you may draw it from the time-honoured wood, or shift it from bottle to bot- 
tle, and there is still a flavour about it. If it is open to objection, it is that the 
manipulations of the bottler are apt to make the wine a little muddy. But 
after all that is not an objection, for it enables us to appreciate the last few 
lines of clear water which invariably terminate the effort. Modern criticism, I | 
observe, is taking a decidedly Artesian turn ;—it bores into the earth until 
the instrument reaches water, which then from internal! pressure bubbles up 
like a fountain. Artists are not particularly fond of cold water, especially 
when it is thrown on them in Artesian columns. It will do them good, how- 
ever. 

Concerning Plautus I have been able to discover, after immense research, 
that he was a celebrated comic poet of Rome, a native of Sarsina, a small vil- 
lage in Umbria, and was born about B. C. 254.—It is worthy of note that in 
these important respects he differs entirely from Shakspere. The latter, with 
characteristic servility to monarchical institutions, did not come into the world | 

until 1564. There is no positive evidence that Shakspere derived any of his 
earlier ideas from Plautus, although the similarity in the two names Gu- 
lielmus Shakspere and T. Maccius Plautus plainly indicate that Johannes 
Shakspere was familiar with the reputation of the latter, and, conceding 
that, it is quite possible that the infant brain of our great poet was nurtured 
on Plautian pabulum. The observant lounger in the Vatican of Rome will re- 





member with what sacred care the officials of the Eternal City guard a cu- 
riously constructed handmill, exhibited in that Mausoleum of the dead centu- | 
ries. It was on this mill that Plautus ground grain for his daily bread. He | 
was a journeyman baker at the time, precisely as Shakspere a few centuries | 
later was a woolstapler. Mere physical labour failed to occupy the active mind 


sRusic. 


siege of Copenhagen in 1807. He was also with the 43rd Infantry 
throughout the long Peninsular war ; he received a gold medal for 
Badajos, and the silver medal for Fuentes d’Onor, Ciudad Rodrigo, 
Vittoria, Pyrenees, Nivelle, and Nive. He was wounded in the head at 
Vittoria, and he commanded a storming party at the capture of Ciudad 
ee Lieut.-Gen. Duffy became a Military Companion of the Bath 
Hy ; — 


At Elton Hall, Northamptonshire, the Lady Frances Proby.—At Croxteth, 
Lady Katherine Molyneux.—-At Balaklava, of typhus fever, Chilley Pine, Esq., 
Staff Surg , and late of the 4th Dragoon Guards.—At Marseilles, on his way 
home from the Crimea, of brain fever, Capt. W. R. Corbet, 49th Regt.—Of fe- 
ver, in Balaklava harbour, Assist.-Surg. Renwick, 14th Regt.—At Scutari, of 
fever, the Rev. G. H. Proctor, Assist. Officiating Chaplain to the Army in the 
Crimea.—At Canterbury, the Rev. J. B. Bunce, B.A., Chaplain of H. M. 8. 
Conway.—At Southsea, Major Dore, Staff Officer of Pensioners.—At Demara- 
ra, Ensign Brinckman, 2d West India Regt.—In London, Matthew Lys, Esq., 
Lieut. R.N.—The Prince of Trabia, ex-Minister of Worship at Naples, and peer 
of the kingdom of Sicily. His eldest son, the Prince of Seton, the took part 
in the political events of 1848-9, is in exile.-—Killed in the trenches before Se- 
bastopol, Capt. Craigie, R.E. 





Navy. 


Tue British Feet iy Commission.—The British fleet at the present 
moment in commission counts 271 ships of all classes and sizes, from the 
Duke of Wellington, 131, screw three-decker, to the port-admiral’s cut- 
ter. Our ships mount 6,370 guns, and are manned with about 62,000 
Officers, seamen, boys, and marines; but it is estimated that we require 
at least 4,000 petty officers and seamen to complete the crews of our 
ships at present fitting out at the ports. 


Tue Batic FLeet.—The following screw ships of war have proceeded, 
since the sailing of the flying squadron, direct to the Baltic :—The Cos- 
sack, 20, corvette ; the mphion, 34, frigate ; the Esk, 20, and the Py- 
lades, 20, corvettes. By the steamer of April 7, we expect to hear of the 
sailing of the main division from Spithead. 


AppornTMENTs.--Commr. Thurburn to the Madagascar.—Lts: J. W. Vaug- 
han from the Britannia to the James Watt; W. R. Brooman, to the Jmpreg- 
nable; the following for special service in the new gun-boat tenders attached 
to each ship; A. F. J. Bullock from the Calcutta to the Colossus; M. E. 
Smithett to the Russell; J. Marryatt to the Hawke; H. J. Grant from the 
Cressy to the Colossus; F.T. Hamilton from the St. George to the Pem- 
broke; W. H. Truscott from the Powerful to the Hastings. 


Appointntents. 


The reported appointment of Mr. Darling to be Governor of the Lee- 
ward Islands bas not taken eee The following change is substituted, 
and gazetted: Ker Baillie Hamilton, Esq., now Governor of Newfound- 
land, to be Governor of Antigua, Montserrat, Barbuda, St. Christopher, 
Nevis, Anguilla, the Virgin Islands, and Dominica.—Charles Henry Dar- 
ling, Esq., late Lt-Governor of the colony of the Cape of Good Hope, to 
be Administrator of the Government of the island of Newfoundland and 
its deperdencies.— William Todd and Alexander McL. Seely, Esq., to be 
members of the Legislative Council of the Province of New Brunswick.— 
Patrick Walker and James Craswell, Esqs., to be members of the Le 
lative Council of the Island of Prince Edward.—The Globe says that Sir 
John Herschel will be succeeded as master of the mint by the distinguish- 
ed Professor Graham, of University College, now one of the assayers,— 
Members returned to Parliament—Borough of Wilton: Edmund Antro- 
bus the younger, of Amesbury, in the county of Wilts, Esq.. in the room 
of C. H. Wyndham A’Court, Esq., who has accepted the office of a Spe- 
cial Commissioner of Property and Income Tax.—Borough of Liverpool : 
Joseph Christopher Ewart, of New Brighton, in the county palatine of 
Chester, Esq., in the room of the Hon. H. T. Liddell, now Lord Ravens- 
worth, summoned to the House of Peers.—The doubt about the Vice Pre- 
sidency of the Board of Trade is removed, by the appointment of the 
Hon. Edward Pleydell Bouverie, M. P. for Kilmarnock.—Tbe Hon. H. B. 
W. Brand, M. P. for Lewes, to be a Lord of the Treasury —Mr. Roche, 
M. P. for Cork, has resigned his seat. 


Avy. 


Capt. Sir Lydston Newman, whose brother, Capt. Sir R. Newman, was 
killed in the Crimea, and who is attached to the 7th Hussars, has been 
appointed Aide-de-camp to Lord Seaton, the Commander of the Forces 
in Ireland.—The Earl of Carlisle, K.G., has appointed the following offi- 
cers to his staff: To be Aides-de-Camp: Lt. Col. Udny, h.-p., 62d Foot ; 
Capt. Baring, Coldstream Guards ; Capt. Fitzroy, 68th Light Isfantry. 
To be extra Aides de-Camp: Bvt.-Maj. Ponsonby, Grenadier Guards; 











Our musical critic sends us no communication this week ; and indeed, though 
the immense and well-deserved success of ‘‘ William Tell’ at the Academy of 
Music is an undoubted fact and a very satisfactory one, there is nothing further 
to be said about it. The next novelty will he “ If Trovatore,’’ a work entirely 
unknown here. All the resources of the management will be lavished upon it. 

Mr. Fry’s promised Oratorio has been withdravyn, for the present, leaving a 
very pretty quarrel on hand between himself and the Directors of the Aca- 
demy. 

The brief German Opera season at Niblo’s is over; nor can it honestly 
be said that it has left remarkable musical souvenirs behind it. Nevertheless 
it has shown that there is room for great gain and glory in an enterprise of this 
sort, properly carried out. The eagerness of the immense and highly respecta- 
ble German population of New York for their own national music has been ex- 
hibited in an extraordinary degree, considering the meagreness of the attrac- 
tions lately held out. 

A most injudicious puff ad /a Barnum of “‘ Madame la Baronesse (commonly 
called /a Baronne in French) Anna de Lagrange” has been issued, in connec- 
tion with a new Italian Opera Company, which is to appear at Niblo’s on 
Monday week. Tbe managers having, according to their ‘‘ Card,’ engaged 
this lady in “an incredibly short space of time,”’ are deprived of the usual op- 
portunity for preparing the public mind for the stupendous event, by what they 
naively term ‘‘ out-door influence.’ They therefore cram into the compass of 
one closely printed sheet of paper the essence of all possible puffery. The day 
for this sort of thing has gone by. Of the accompanying troupe we hear 
nothing. Madame la Baronesse is first ; the rest no-where. 

The last Philharmonic Concert will be given to-night—a real musical treat. 


—_—-a 


Obituary. 








Sir W. M.S. Mizner, Bart.—Sir William Mordaunt Sturt Milner, fourth | 
Baronet of Nun-Appleton Hall, Yorkshire, was the eldest son of Sir Wil- | 
liam Milner, the third Baronet. He was born in 1779, and succeeded his | 
father, as fourth Baronet, in 1811. The Milners are among the most ex- | 
tensive landed proprietors in Yorkshire, and, in politics, incline to the | 
Liberal side. Sir William, the fourth Baronet, was a Whig, and his elder 
son has been for some years M. P., on the Whig interest, for the city of 
York. Sir William, who was a Deputy-Lieutenant of Yorkshire, mar- | 
ried, secondly, in 1809, Harriet Elizabeth, daughter of Lord Edward Ben- | 
tinck, by whom he leaves two sons and five daughters. He is succeeded | 
by his elder son, now Sir William Mordaunt Edward Milner, the fifth Ba- | 
ronet, whose wife—Anne Georgina, youngest daughter of Frederick 
Lumley Eeq.—is great granddaughter of the fourth Earl of Scarborough. | 

Loxp Decres.—The Rev. John de-la-Poer Horsley Beresford, second | 
Baron Decies, of the county of Waterford, in the Peerage of Ireland, was | 
the eldest son of the Most Rev. W. Beresford, Archbishop of Tuam and | 
first Baron Decies, by his wife, Elizabeth, second daughter of John Fitz- | 

bbon, Esq., and niece of the Earl of Clare, Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 

he second Baron Decies, the subject of this notice, was born 20th Jan., 
1777, and succeeded his father, the Archbishop, on the 6th September, | 
1819. He married the only daughter of the late Robert Horsley. Esq., | 
of Balum House, Northumberland, and assumed in consequence the ad- | 
ditional surname of Horsley. By this lady (who died the 9th of March, | 
1852) he leaves issue—three daughters and a son, William Robert John, 


| who succeeds as third Lord Decies ; the three daughters are Mrs. Henry | 


The | 
He and his two brothers, the | 


Edwards Brown, Lady Ernest Bruce, and the Duchess of Montrose. 
second Baron Decies died on the Ist inst. 
three sons of the Archbishop, were all in Holy Orders of the Church of 
England. —_ 
Lievt.-GexeRaL Durry, C.B.—Lieut.General John Duffy, C.B. Colo- | 
nel of the 8th Regiment of Infantry, died on the 17th ult., at his resi- | 
dence in Jermyn-street. This old and gallant British officer entered his 
country’s service in 1795, and for more than eighteen years from that | 
riod was in constant and arduous employment. He was in the Weet | 
ndies with Abercrombie, in 1796 ; in Holland in the same year ; in the 


East Indies in 1799; in the campaign in Egypt in 1801; and at the to 


Capt. the Hon. Wm. P. L. Talbot, 9th Foot; Lieut. Marshall, 2d Life 
Guards ; Capt. the Hon. L. Agar Ellis, Kilkenny Fusiliers.—The Govern- 
ment have called upon a number of the most distinguished officers now 
in England, both of the Queen’s and the Indian armies, to state, in wri- 
ting, their opinions as to the advisability of amalgamating the two servi- 
ces. Sir Erskine Perry has given notice of a motion, bearing on this 
subject.—There have been promoted from the East India Company’s ser- 
vice, to have the local rank in Turkey, while employed in the Turkish Con- 
tingent, 1 Lt.-Col. to have the local rank of Col. ; 9 Majors to have the 
local rank of Lt-Cols ; 37 Lts. to have the local rank of Capts. ; and 4Sec.- 
Lts. and 1 Ensign to have the local rank of Lts.—Col. Mitchell, who com- 
manded the 6th Foot throughout the Caffre War, is appointed Chief of 
the Staff to Gen. Vivian, with the Turkish contingent. 


. War-Orrice, Marca 30.—5th Regt of Drag Gds; B Daveny, Gent, to be 
Cor w-p, Vv Montgomery, pro. 6th Drag Gds; E Robinson, Gent, to be Cor b-p, 
V Bott, pro. 2d Drags; T Parr, Gent, to be Cor b-p, Vv Browne, pro. 4th Lt 
Drags; F Weatherby, Gent, to be Cor w-p, v Martiu, pro. 17th Lt Drags; Lt 
Sir G Leith, Bart, to be Capt b-p, vy Hartopp, who ret. Ist Regt of Ft; Lt 
Smith to be Capt bp. v Davenport, who ret, and C Steer, Gent, to be Ens b-p. 
4th Ft; J Segrave, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 7th Ft; Lt Gardner, from RI Sout 
Gloucester Militia, to be Ens w-p; and H Barnard, Gent, to be Ens b-p. 16th 
Ft; G Lockwood, Gent, to be Ens b-p. 17th Ft; to be Ensigns b-p: S Bradburne, 
and J Mayne, Gents. 19th Ft; D Pedder, Gent, to be Ens b-p; and E Hales, 
Gent, to be Ens w-p. 20th 7t; to be Ensigns b-p: T Macdonogh, and G Gethin, 
Gents. Tobe Ens zs J StJobn, Gent. 21st Pt: to be Ensigns b-p: F Reade, 
and W Ker, Gents. 23d Ft; Lt Vane to be Ca t b-p, v Hopton, who ret. 26th 
Ft; to be Capts b-p: Lts Calcott, y Andrews, who ret; and Elderton, v Roberts, 
who retires. To be Lts b-p: Ensigns Appleby, v Colcott ; and Lowndes, 
vice Elderton. To be Ensigns b-p; F Lukis, and Dent, vice Appleby. 
30th Ft; Ens Fitzgibbon, from Rl Liin County Mil, to be Ens w-p. 36th Ft; 
Ens Orange to be Lt b-p, v Harvey, pro in 41st Ft; Qtmr Serg Brookes to be 
Qtmr, v Mills,dec. 38th Ft; J Mayo, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 39th Ft; Lt Swaby, 
from 1st West India Regt, to be Lt. 40th Ft; J Gillmore, Gent, to be Ens w-p, 
v Rogers, whose app has been cancelled. 42d Ft; to be Ensigns b-p: G Furse 
and W James, Gents. 49th Ft; J Dalmage, Gent, to be Ens b-p. 50th Ft; Bvt- 
Maj Hon J P Maxwell to be Maj w-p, v Weare, whose pro has been cancelled; 
Lt Tupper to be Capt w-p, v Weare, pro; Lt Murchison to be Capt w-p, v Tup- 
per, whose pro has been cancelled; Lt Fawcett to be Capt w-p, V Murchison, 
whose pro has been cancelled; Ens Johnson to be Lt w-p, v Fawcett; F Allbu- 
sen, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Pasley, whose app has been cancelled. 60th Ft; J 
Shackle, Gent, to be Ens b-p; W Carleton, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 62d Ft; Ensign 
Staines, from Ist West India Regt, to be Ens w-p, v Johnstone, whose app has 
been cancelled; J Toppiu, Gent, to be Ens b-p. 63d Ft; G Byron, Gent, to be 

us w-p; Lieut Marson to be Adjt, v Benpett, who resigns the Adjutancy a" 
6sth Ft; Ens Thornton to be Lt w-p, v Thompson, whose pro has been cancelled. 
G Wilkinson, Gent, to be Ens b-p. To be Ensigns w-p; G Gooch, and J An 
nesley, Gents. 7ist Ft; R Heron, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 87th Ft; Ens Biron 
to be Lt b-p, v Delhoste, who ret. 88th Ft; Ens Hamilton, from 8th Ft, to be 
Lt w-p. 93rd Ft; Lt Ewart to be Capt b-p, v Young, who ret; C Sergison, 
Gent, to be Ens w-p. 95th Ft; C Fisher, Gent, to be Ens b-p. To be Ensigns 
w-p; F Suckling and J Gabett, Gents. Rifle Brigade; H Blundell, Gent, to 
be Ens w-p. Ist W 1 Regt; Ens Sykes to be Lt w-p, v Swaby, app to 39th Ft; 
Ens Johnston to be Lt b-p, v Ryan, who ret; W Kenrick, Gent, to be Ens b-p, 
v sohnston. * 

SraFF.—Brvt-Lt-Col Harvey, h-p Unatt, to be Maj of a Depot Batt, v White, 
app to Staff in Ireland. 

CHAPLAINS.-—-The Rev E G Parker to be a Comm Chaplain to the Forces. 

Brever.—Brvt-Lt-Col Calder, ret f-p, Staff Officer of Pensioners, to be Col 
in the Army, the rank being hon only. Brvt-Maj Beaufoy, ret f-p, Staff Offi- 
cer of Pensioners, to be Lt-Col in the Army, the rank being hon — Capt 
Ireland, of 3d W I Regt, att as Maj to the Land Transport Corps, to have the 
local rank of Maj in Turkey; Col Dacres, commanding the RI Artillery with 
the Army in Turkey, to have the local rank of Brig-Gen in Turkey; First Lt 
Macintyre, of the M dras Artillery, employed on a particular service in Tur- 
key, to have the local rank of Capt in Turkey, while so employed. 

HospiraL Srarr.—To be Assist-Surgs: Assist-Surg de Chaumont, MD, from 
Depot Batt, Isle of Wight, v Edwards, who resigns; Act Assist-Surgs Finlay, 
v Polson, dec; Sherlock, v Boyle, dec; F M‘Kenzie Skues, and H Rose, Gents; 
© Moffatt, MD; W Skeen, A Grant, W Brock, W Harris, G Hayward, and H 
Dew, Gents; P Allen, MD, C Innes, MD, J Knipe, F Peskett, G Bull, C Kir- 
wan, and J Shipton, Gents. 

To pE PuRVEYOR TO THE FORcES—D Robb, Gent. 

War-Orrice, Marco 27—Scots Fusileer Gds; Capt Scott, from 79th Ft, to 
be Lt and Capt, b-p, v Bulwer, who ret. 79th Regt of Ft; Lt Percival, to be 
Capt, be, v Scott, pro in Scots Fusileer Gds. Rifle Brigade; D Gordon, Gent, 

us, W-p. 
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New Dooks. 


Tae Stave or THE Lamp. By William North. New York. 1855, 
H. Long & Brother.—The sad Preface, that introduces this posthumous 
novel, informs the reader that its author afforded another illustration of 
the hard fate that too often attends erratic and ill-regulated genius. 5 
was a well-born Englishman, being an off-shoot of the Earl of Guilford’s 
family ; and, if his own story, interwoven with this tale, may be believed, 
bis wretched life and deplorable end were mainly owing to the ill-treat- 
ment that he received at the hands of his own father and a step-mother- 
It is not creditable to his memory that a son’s hand should have stripped 
off the veil, concealing a parent’s misconduct from the eyes of the 
world at large. Indeed one cannot be surprised that the writer who 
in person could thus expose himself to obloqgay—however much of bitter 
trath there may be in his narrative—should in a work of fiction have 
shed upon a very selfish and sensual character a certain lustre of hero- 
ism, and should have attempted to clothe an anarchist and an infidel 
with the attributes of statesmanship and virtue. We cannot but think 
that the admiring and pitying friend who wrote the preface that thus in- 
separably connects Mr. North with Dudley Mondel “the Slave of the 
Lamp,” was very ill-advised in doing it. He gives at best a vulgar pi- 
quancy to memoirs, that would otherwise have been judged simply on 
their literary merits, This may suit a keen publisher’s purpose, or @ 
subtle enemy’s ; not a considerate friend’s. Apart also from these per- 
sonal reasons against the establishment of this identity, there is another 
one somewhat peculiar. Mr. Dudley Mondel winds up his miserable 
career of debt and libertinism by the acquisition of immense wealth, and 
by a remarkably happy marriage with the ideal beauty of whom he had 
always been in search. Poor Mr. North terminated his melancholy battle 
of life by the aid of Prussic acid. Wherein is the grand mistake—in the 
fiction, or in the reality ? 

The book—though faulty as a whole, and not to be commended for 
family reading—contains incidental bits that justify the brilliant reputa- 
tis of Mr. North, as a writer of Magazine articles. His sketches of low 
life are extremely clever ; and a wild voyage to an island of gold, some- 
where in the South Pacific, has just the vividness and descriptive power 
that carry readers breathlessly forward. The speculative and political 
digressions will probably be forgotten as soon as read, since they are to 
the last degree céntemptible. The retrospective scenes are laid in Eng- 
land and on the continent of Europe. The stirring events mainly occur 
in this good city of New York, and exhibit tant bien que mail not a few 
of its mysteries. 

A History or Enauayp. By J. Lingard, D.D. Boston, 1855. 
Phillips, Sampson & Co.—The issue of the thirteenth volume of this 
valuable work brings it toa conclusion. Its reputation is established ; 
and indeed it is the only Roman Catholic History of England, from the 
first invasion by the Romans to the accessiou of William and Mary in 
1688, that merits a place in the scholar’s library. The edition is a neat 
one in duodecimo. 

Tue Practica Lanp-Drarner. By B. Munn. New York. 1855, 
C..M. Saxton & Co.—An unpretending but most useful little volume, 
both to the farmer who is engaged in working the soil as a matter of 
business, and also to the increasing number of business-men who in a 
rural home seek refuge from city dirt, taxation, and excitement. Mr. 
Munn, who is a Surveyor and Landscape-gardener of experience, has here 
entered fully into descriptions—illustrated by diagrams—of the most 
approved systems of drainage as followed in Scotland, Ireland, and Eng- 
land. His reasonings are intelligible to the unprofessional reader, and 
his advice is put into a practical form, without savour of undue bias, 

Mr. Boun’s Pusuications. Jew York. Bangs, Brs. & Co.—Unader 
the all-embracing titles of Standard—Scientific—Classical—Ilustrated 
—and Antiquarian Library,—each independent of the other—this ener- 
getic London book-maker, as we noticed last week, is largely supplying 
the American market. Amongst the works presently put forth, we have 
to notice two or three that will be acceptable. Such for instance is Mr. 
G. P. R. James’s Life of Richard Caur-de-Lion, not to be classed by 
any means with that geotleman’s admirable historical novels, but elabo- 
rated by diligent research, and written in a dignified and impartial tone 
befitting the author who deals with an actual past.—Elementary Phy- 
sics, by Robert Hunt, who wrote the Poetry of Science, is intended as an 
introduction to the study of Natural Philosophy, and deals with the ge- 
neral laws that regulate matter, motion, light, electricity, fluids, and so 
forth, It is particularly well got-up in the way of diagrams and illus- 
trations. —The modern Czars, Emperors, Kings, and Presidents keep our 
attention so much on the stretch, that we do not even cut the leaves of 
Suetonius’ Lives of the Twelve Caesars, translated by Alexander Thom- 
son. But it is otherwise with the youthful generation. They, it seems, 
must be posted up in the politics and personalities of Roman story. 
They may not ignore Suetonius: here he is.—More attractive for us, we 
must honestly avow it, is the dear old familiar face of Robinson Crusoe, 
of York, Mariner, though Stothard the artist does give him somewhat 
of a classical air, in the many engravings that deck the edition.—La stly, 
if you desire to furbish-up your antiquarian lore, or seek explanation of 
hard phrases that occur in black-letter and musty folios, here are five 
hundred and eighty explanatory pages that may help you to unriddle 
some mysteries. They are comprised in 4 Hand-Book of Proverbs, 
which includes Ray’s noted collection thereof, with additions, explana- 

tions, arrangements, and improvements, all “ too numerous to mention.” 


Hine Arts. 


Two Pictures Wortu Serinc.—It has not been our good fortune 
lately to speak in terms of much praise concerning works of the British 
school that have found their way to this city. So much the more are we 
now gratified at an opportunity of lauding very highly two productions 
of the late Scottish artist, Thomas Duncan, whose premature death in 
1845, at the age of 38, alone prevented his attaining a foremost place in 
the sparse rank of modern historical painters. These fine specimens of 
genius and talent are exhibited at the well-known establishment of Messrs. 
Williams, Stevens, Williams & Co. They offer a very tempting lure to 
lovers of high-class engravings. 

The more important of the pair—because it abounds in faithful historic 
portraits, and may be supposed to give a very close representation of an 
actual ecene of high national interest—is Prince Charles Edward and 
the Highlanders entering Edinburg, after the Battle of Prestonpans, 
1745. The personages, the occasion, and the locality, are so neatly and 
intelligibly described in a printed description furnished us, that we borrow 
it without hesitation. It runs thus: 


Py Highlanders, having defeated the Government forces, under the command 
5 General Sir John Cope, at Preston, a village nige miles from Edinburgh. on 
r ep Sang Sept., 1745, entered the metropolis the day immediately follow- 
a the battle, carrying along with them the spoil of Cope’s army, and a vast 
one of prisoners. The Prince entered the town in the afternoon, and was 
eevived with the hearty greetings of a great portion of the inhabitants, while 
the senate of the reigning family witnessed with dismay the last triumph of 


The Prince occupies the centre of the picture ; accompanied, on his right, by 








Duke of Perth, and chief of Clanranald, and on the left by Lord George | 


urray, before whom, and armed with a Lochabar axe and target, is the Mil- 
4 of Ivernahyle, who is said to have given Colonel Gardiner his death-blow. 
a oe him, and in the act of saluting the Prince, stands Lochiel, the unfortu- 

ate chief of the ClanCameron. Further to the left, and surrounded by a group 


of ladies, is the Marquis of Tullibardine, who is described as a cavalier of the 
old stamp, and partaking, in some respects, of the character of the Baron of 
Bradwardine. 

The two pipers who are striving who shall blow the loudest tomngeat of the 
national music, terminate this group. On the right of the Prince is_a figure 
bearing a target, and arrayed in the trews, a dress only worn by the Dhunnie- 
wassals, or gentlemen of the Highlands: he is meant to represent the young 
Clanranald, and leads a portion of his clan, which formed the Prince’s body- 

uard. Near Clanranald are his kinsmen, the two brothers of Kinloch—Moi- 


round is one of Sir John Cope’s captured field-pieces, over which leans Hamish 

cGregor, son of the celebrated outlaw Rob Roy. He is keeping watch over 
part of the spoil of the action. Beside him is a Highland bard, or sennachie, 
several drinking Jacobite lairds, and a crowd of citizens. The outside stair is 
occupied by a group principally adverse to the Stuarts. The figure with the 
buff belt is the gifted Gilfillan, mentioned in ‘“‘ Waverley,” and behind him are 
a few of his followers. Two or three steps lower are McLaurin, the celebrated 
mathematician, and young Home, the poet; both energetic opponents of 
Prince Charles. ’ 

The procession is represented as moving down the Canongate towards Holy- 
rood Palace. The building on the right, with projecting clock-house, is the 
Canongate Jail ; further up the street is the Netherbow Port, or eastern gate- 
way of the city ; beyond is the Tron church steeple, and higher in the extreme 
distance a part of the Castle of Edinburgh. 


The companion-subject is Prince Charles Edward asleep in one of his 
hiding-places, after the battle of Culloden. In this case the printed de - 
scription is written in a style too flowery for our columns ; nor indeed is 
much description needed. It is only requisite to say that Flora Macdonald 
is watching over her fallen hero, aided by three or four faithful Highland - 
ers, who are evidently alarmed at signs of approaching danger. 

The contrast thus afforded between the victor of Preston and the van- 
quished of Culloden is too obvious for remark ; nor has the artist failed 
to carry out the sentiment naturally induced, in a manner that shows his 
mastery of something far beyond the mere technicalities of his art. We 
have rarely stood before painted canvass more suggestive of thought, less 
obtrusive in effects. Mr. Duncan undoubtedly owes much to his happy 
choice of subjects, and to the prepared state of mind (so to speak) of the 
spectators on whom he might reckon ; we must nevertheless award him 
high praise for the choice itself. His other merits of composition, draw- 
ing, grouping, and general management, are great indeed ; and although 
our limits preclude any dwelling on these points specifically, we must 
not omit to notice the curiosa felicitas with which, in the throng of the 
procession down the Canongate, he has individualised, the prominent 
heads, whilst keeping each in its proper place with regard to the whole : 
they are no mere string of portraits. Neither should we fail to point 
out that—whilst, naturally enough, this same scene is painted in an 
almost uniform breadth of light, and the sadder one forms a marked con- 
trast therewith, by its prevalent depth of shadow—there is none of the 
gaudiness of a Lord Mayor’s Show in the march of the Highlanders and 
their Prince. In the true spirit of a faithful historian, and with a digni- 
fied appreciation of what was best in art, Mr. Dancan has invested poor 
Charles Edward’s brief triumph with a sober, and in parts a doubtful 
joyousness. The critic may take exception to the want of aerial perspec- 
tive in this last mentioned picture, and also to a want of modelling in 
some of the heads. There is also an unpleasant muddiness of colour , 
running through the other one. But these are trifling drawbacks, where 
there is so much to commend. 


Re and Hugh Stewart, an old Highlander of the Black Watch. In the fore- 


Encuish ArT AT THE Paris Exurpition.—A letter from Paris relative 
to the approaching exhibition says :—‘‘ Consultations and meetings with 
M. Fould ended, on Saturday last, in an arrangement by which Mr. Cole, 
on the part of the English government, agreed to hand the English pic- 
tures over, the Imperial government undertaking to build up a thick 
wall between the galleries and the adjacent sugar refinery, and to erect 
a large reservoir in the vicinity. These precautions having been adopt- 
ed, the pictures will be safe. I may add that the English government 
has assured them for £130,000. It may be also interesting to your read- 
ers to learn that the English contributions consist of about 1,000 oil and 
water-colour paintings, including architectural drawings, and of about 
fifty pieces of sculpture.” 

—_————_————— 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A BLAMELESS MAN. 

Mr, James Silk (the y is sometimes added) Buckingham is not unknown 
in this country, where he starred it as a Lecturer, rather more than fif- 
teen years ago. He has just issued in London a couple of volumes, 
(others being intended to follow,) which the somewhat crowded title-page 
thus describes: ‘ dutobiography of James Silk Buckingham; inelu- 
ding his Voyages, Travels, Adventures, Speculations, Successes, and 
Failures, faithfully and frankly narrated: interspersed with Charac- 
teristic Sketches of Public Men with whom he has had intercourse, 
during a period of more than Fifty Years.” The indefinite extent to 
which this comprehensive work may be prolonged, is no concern of ours. 
A pleasant, gossipping review of it, from a London paper, may be found 
worth the space it occupies. 


“T have just read Milton’s Paradise Lost,” said a poetical student to 
a mathematician. “Very well,” rejoined the latter, “‘what does it prove ?”’ 
We do not know if this anecdote was in Mr. Buchingham’s mind when he 
determined to deliver to the world his Autobiography, but he certainly 
determined that his book should prove something. The object of it ap- 
pears to be, to convince the reader that the author has been throughout 
life blameless. He yay defies censure as applicable to him. “ Let 
the galled jade wince, my withers are unwrung,”’ should have been the de- 
vice on his title-page. His introductory chapter is so unaffectedly compla- 
cent upon his merits as to challenge nothing worse by way of reproof than 
asmile. It reminds us of the Irish Peer who declared, on his death-bed, 
that he had nothing to reproach himself with, as he had never in his life 
denied himself anything. Mr. Buckingham stands before the public tri- 
bunal like the Egytian soul at the bar of judgment, beginning a long 
catalogue of justiticatory pleas -by the assertion of being guiltless of all 
wrong. Mr. Buckingham’s pleas, however, are entered with so much 
amiability that no one can be offended at them. His book will, doubtless, 
as he says, “surprise many,’’ while it may possibly “ entertain, not 
a few.” 

Sixty-nine years ago, A.D. 1786, the autobiographer was born in the 
marine village of Flushing, near Falmouth. His father was a seafaring 
man, who left the merchant service to keep a farm : and of his ancestors, 
one was an officer who helped to destroy the Spanish Armada,—and ano- 
ther, undistinguished in any other way, went down in the Thunderer 
man-of-war, 

A career of distinction Mr. Buckingham appears to have commenced 
early. He could hardly have been out of frocks when he quelled a des- 
perate bread-riot by “ giving out’’ one of Wesley’s hymns, which the 
mob joined him in singing. Single figures still denoted the total of his 
years when he was appointed colonel of a juvenile militia regiment! He 
had not yet got beyond them when he nearly had his head blown off in a 
pious attempt to destroy the effigy of Tom Paine, or Robespierre, by gun- 
powder ;—and at his godfather’s funeral, the little man was the only in- 
dividual who did not get drunk. At seven he “could handle a boat 
under sail without the assistance of any one ;’’ and the model boy of 
Flushing performed wonderful nautical feats in his “ fast yawl,” to the 
“surprise and admiration’’ of veteran tars, every day, “except Sundays.” 
He admits, however, having been once “ capsized,’”’—not by his own 
fault, but by a heavy squall! The clever lad had his eyes about him as 
he went down. Had he been left a minute longer at the bottom, this Au- 
tobiography had never been written. As it was, he was rescued in time 
to give usa very detailed account of how the water looked ashe de- 
scended through it. He appears to have gone to the bottom with as much 
self-possession as the gentleman in the sack in “‘ Monte Christo.” 

He had now lost his father ; and by bis remaining parent he was sent to 
school at Falmouth. Here bis Book of Problems, containing also his sums 
worked out by logarithms, ‘‘ was admired as the neatest and most perfect 
in the class.”’ He had for schoolfellows Henry and Philip Melvill,—the 





former the present “Golden Lecturer” in the City. Of these two, he 

, Says, “they were amongst the most devout and orderly of all the pupils.”’ 

| When we are subsequently told that Master Buckingham “saved up his 
pence for poor people, and felt intense pleasure in bestowing them,”— 

| that he had “ ever been a diligent reader of the Old and New Testament, 

_ but especially the latter,”—and further, that he had “ very early mani- 

'festations of the devotional spirit,’—we learn of what other boy the 
“devout and orderly” portion of the class was made up. 














His good mother,—of whom he gives a most charming portrait, and 
who must have been a truly “ loveable Gomen,” Lipoahd teil have had 
him take a berth in the good ship Church Establishment ; but Master 
James was determined (he had now arrived at the matare age of nine 
— to have a sweetheart, and go to sea. Accordingly, he qualified 

mself for the former by writing love-letters for his mother’s servants ; 
he then procured an “ objeot” of his own, and having almost broken his 
heart at her early death, he went forthwith to sea, whee the young gen- 
tleman in certain arts of sharp seamanship—he “ may say it without ar- 
rogance”—took his place as “ senior wrangler.” 

On board the Lady Harriett the author made a voyage to Lisbon,— 
indeed, he made three voyages. He was roughly treated, on purpose to 
disgust bim with the sea,—butallin vain. The lad “ wou/d be a sailor ;”” 
and among the results of his trip, he learned that at Lisbon the Court 
was highly immoral, and that the most disreputable of places were kept 
open under the most sacred of signs. Iniquity is censurable any and 
everywhere ; but it appears to have struck this precocious little boy that 
iniquity in the “ Alley of the Sacred Heart,” or under the “Piazza of 
the Holy Sacrament,”’ was iniquity with blasphemy at the end of it. 
Perhaps hs was right ;—but how came one not yet in his teens to know 
80 mee een Mi 

uring his third voyage the ship was captured by the French, and he 
was taken on board their vessel. Water ran sold but in the followi 
manner it was so distributed to the prisoners, that if they did not get 
they wanted, they procured all they cared for, with the means and appli- 
ances with which they were provided.— 

“ For the prisoners, a water-butt was placed before the mainmast, on its 
bilge, or lying athwart the deck. Into the bung-hole of this cask was inserted 
a long musket-barrel, with its muzzle at the bottom resting in the muddy de- 
posit, which is sure to accumulate in all ships’ water-casks that are stationary 
or at rest. The touch-hole of the masket-barrel was about three inches above 
or outside the bung-hole ; and over this was a metal cap, secured by a pad- 
lock. The key of the padlock was placed in a small but secure iron box at the 
maintep mast-head, attached to the cross-trees. Every prisoner, therefore, 
who wanted to drink, had first to go to the mast-head to get the key; then, 
after unlocking the cap over the gun-barrel, to suck as mach moisture as he 
could, the first half-dozen mouthfuls being as much mud as water ; and when 
he had slaked his thirst by the thin thread of water he could suck up through 
the touch-hole, he had to relock the cap, and take the key to the mast-head, 
there to be deposited for the next comer ; and severe punishment was threat- 
ened to any one who passed the key on to another without taking it to the 
mast-head as ordered. The result of this ingenious arrangement was, that no 
one ever went aloft for the key till he was so parched with thirst as to find it 
unendurable, while the muddiness of the deposit, and the extreme fatigue to 
the lungs and mouth in drawing up water through such a tube as a gun-barrel, 
soon tired the drinker and obliged him to desist.” 

The prisoners were landed in Spain, where they were detained in cap- 
tivity. Thc gaoler’s daughter, of course, was seized with a “ violent 
passion” for the English boy, and the couple, who could not reckon 
above a score of years between them, certainly made as much of their 
time as older people might have done. Ultimately, the captives were 
liberated, and sent to Portugal, on their way home. The journey, per- 
formed on foot, is graphically and touchingly narrated; it is one of the 
best paesages in the book, The story which follows, of the savage im- 
pressment of the unhappy merchant sailors, includes a detail which is 
almost enough to make one ashamed of one’s country. 

The author contrived to escape the gang, to reach England, and to 
quietly locate himself for three or four years with a bookseller and nau- 
tical-instrument maker, at Devonport. The incidents of seaport life in 
war-time are admirably told,—but we must keep to the personal narra- 
tive. From this we learn, that young Buckingham, now in‘his teens, 
wrote a tragedy, called the ‘‘ Conquest of Circassia,” and soon after be- 
came so shocked at this sinful waste of his time, that he took to profound 
reflection, enveloped himself in religious horrors, became a professed 
Calvinist, and was publicly dipped as a Baptist, turned preacher, and at 
length became so perplexed with the doctrine of election, that he set off 
to sea again in a king’s ship, in order to recover his senses. 

But here he was so disgusted with the sanguinary brutalities and demo- 
niacal conduct of all around him, that he iucontinently deserted ;—and 
he is not ashamed to say so. His friends persuaded him on his return 
among them to try the Law. He consented, but finding the lawyers 
nearer akin to the Devil than even the sailors, he abandoned that calling 
also. He became an idle man, and, of course, fell into mischief. ‘‘ Love 
at first sight”? was his doom before he was out of his teens; and he was 
fairly married before he was twenty. 

His mother had lately died, and he now succeeded to his share of the 

aternal Property It was considerable, and was in the hands of trustees. 

n haste settle,”” young Buckingham opened a shop in the book and 
nautical-iustrument line, on borrowed money,—his own inheritance not 
yet being available. Before that time arrived, one of his trustees had de- 
frauded him of the money, and the young couple were totally destitute, 
and burdened with debts and a baby. 

At the end of the chapter with this melancholy conclusion, Mr. Back- 
ingham has six lines of most positive, absolute, and not-to-be-gain-said 
Italics,—wherein he maintains that this, the first of his great misfor- 
tunes, was brought about entirely by the misconduct of others, and with- 
out any fault of hisown. Against this assertion we protest altogether. 
Had he been more constant to any one pursuit ; had he settled down to 
the law, of which, of course, he would have been the only honest profes- 
sor in England; and, above all, had he not begun life on borrowed mo- 
ney, the ruin would not have fallen upon him. It was the impatience 
that induced him to set up on credit which opened the way to his being 
defrauded by his trustee. We must decline to receive his plea to the 
contrary. 

What may be called the heroic portion of Mr. Buckingham’s life begins 
from this period. Resolved to go to sea again, and hoping to find an eli- 
gible situation under his wife’s brother, captain of a West Indiaman, he 
came up to London, where he endured misery and disappointment like a 
man. In the midst of it all, we smile to find him entering the “ British 
Forum” (where the once famous Gale Jones was arguing in favour of 
celibacy}, anc carrying the debate against that practised and professional 
orator, in favour of married life. In the mean time, he waited for a ship, 
and when not very far from starvation, he obtained employment as a 
printer, was very ill-paid, but out of his fourteen shillings a week he con- 
trived to send five to his wife. His associates of the “‘chapel’’ were too 
dissolute to be to his taste, and he was comparatively happy when he ex- 
changed employment in London for a post at the Clarendon Press, in Ox- 
ford. In connection with this period he te!'s us the following story :— 

“ While working at the Clarendon Printing Office, a story was current among 
the men, and generally believed to be authentic, to the following effect. Some 
of the gay young students of the University who loved a practical joke, had 
made themselves sufficiently familiar with the manner in which the types are 
fixed in certain forms and laid on the press, and with the mode of opening 
such forms for corrections when required ; and when the sheet containing the 
Marriage Service was about to be worked off, as finally corrected, they unlocked 
the form, took out asingle letter v, and substituted in its place the letter 4,— 
thus converting the word (ive into /zke. The result was, that when the sheets 
were printed, that part of the service which rendered the bond irrevocable, was 
so changed as to make it easily dissolved—as the altered passage now read as 
follows :—the minister asking the bridegroom, ‘ Wilt thou have this woman to 
thy wedded wife, to live together after God’s ordinance in the holy state of ma- 
trimony? Wilt thou love her, comfort her, honour, and keep her in sickness 
and in health ; and, forsaking all other, keep thee only unto er, so long as ye 
both sha!! /ike ?—To which the man shall answer, ‘I will.’ The same change 
was made in the question put to the bride.” 

In due time, the printer obtained an appointment on board the Wil3 
liam Fenning, West Indiaman, as “Chief Officer,”—and before sailing 
he addressed some lines to Mrs. Buckingham, “ written amidst the conflict- 
* g feelings of the present and painful apprehension of the future,” which 

cate of mind may excuse his making “ ocean’ rhyme to “ bosom.” In- 
deed, we will take this opportunity of saying that all poetry in these 
volumes, and there is more than enough, is execrable. The best, perhaps, 
is a song (‘Starboard Watch, ahoy!”) which the author wrote when 
was fast asleep. He is the only lyrist who has written a song under simi- 
lar circumstances; but we are surprised at nothing from a man who has 
read “ Telemachus” through three times and survived to tell it. 

As chief officer, or captain, Mr. Buckingham made various voyages to 
the West Indies, and nothing can well be more agreeable than the way 
in which he narrates the incidents. The account, too, of the books he 
contrived to read amid his heavy and multifarious duties should be studied 
by those who read little because they fancy they have no time ; Mr. Buck- 
ingham will show them how it may be made, 

All his sea-story is well told ;—the storms and sea-fights especially are 
well discused. The author must have been an inimitable sailor, and he 
was a “ genteei’’ one at a period when refinement, even among captains, 
was not much cultivated. Afloat, Mr. Buckingham was never vulgar, 
and at parties on shore, as he modestly remarks, “ I found myself always 
a welcome addition to what was called the ‘ ladies’ circle.’ *’ The gen- 
tlemen’s circle was assuredly not a tempting one. “2 ” ap ores 

Mr. Buckingham found that when questions came on between ship- 





owners and ship-insurers the captains had little chance of keeping their 


| ground profitably, unless they lied for the benefit of the owners. Declin- 


ing to do this, he shifted his ship, went to the Mediterranean, endured 
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fortune and misfortune, sometimes with his wife and child, sometimes 
-. He desi to settle at Malta, but the plague and other trou- 
bles overthrew projecte. He went to the East, saw eomeine its 
‘ bavoc and its glory,” encountered the thieves and terrors of the Desert, 
and finally found bis way to India. This was at a time when no Eng- 
lishman could reside there without a licence, and as Mr. Buckingham 
had none, and refused to adopt a suggestion which was made to him, he 
says, by Sir Evan Nepean, to call himself an American, he was seat out 
of the country. These Eastern details occupy the second volume, and 
they make of it rather a book of travels than a purely personal narrative, 
such as we expect an range erg d to be. In the latter we do not require 
extracts {rom Lempriére, ancient history, dissertations on not very inte- 
resting questions, and pages from Herodotus. Amid it all, however, 
tbere is a thread of personal narrative which is amusing, and from its de- 
tails we will gather one or two extracts as sample of what remains be- 


“ Capt. Light accompanied me on another occasion into the heart of one of 
the siieem in Egypt, Seaeabes removed from the banks of the Nile, and 
where probably no persons in European cestume had ever before been seen, 
for it was quite out of the high road of travel and traffic. As the captain by 
short-sighted, he always wore spectacles ; and at his appearance we observed, 
that instead of running away, which was the usual course of the wenn 98 4 
cially, when strange men appeared among them, they stood bolt uprig w 
their legs as close together as they could put them ; and with bot hy ex- 
tended downwards, bolding fast their _— as if afraid they wou! y up. 
ward. We did not at first comprehend the meaning of this : but on ingu : ing 
we found that some one in the village had once looked through an Eng 
night-glass or sea-telescope, which reverses the objects seen throug r. . o 
turns them upside down ; and had proclaimed to the women that the Pran 
had put on these spectacles for the express purpose of reversing ~ — 
Not supposing the possibility, therefore, of such a reversal as that of their 
ing turned upside down could possibly happen without the inevitable Co 
quence of their clothes falling over their heads * * they did their aol 4 
prevent this, by the attitude they assumed, and the fast hold they took of t 
ts.”’ 


Here is an incident which we recommend to the Propagation of the 
Gospel Society. It is rather suggestive.— 

“ On the subject of imperfect translation, we heard, while at Jedda, that 
Araby Jellany had received some copies of the Arabic translation of the He- 
brew and Greek Scriptures from the agent of the Bible Society at Bombay, to 
have them put in circulation at Mecca ; but the imperfection of the translation 
had produced the most unfavourable effects, as they were quoted in the coffee- 
houses as proofs of the pense of the authors or translators. One passage 
of the New Testament, I specially remember,—one of the sayings of Our Lord 
himself : ‘ Judge not, that ye be not judged,’ was translated thus: ‘ Be not 
just to others, lest others should be just to you ;’ and many passages equally 
remote from their original meaning besides.” 

We very much fear that such errors are not so rare as they should be. 

If so, some of the wondering readers beyond the ocean must be inclined 
to exclaim, as Challcuchima did at the stake, when Father Valverde was 
most illogically boring and burning him, that ‘“‘ Incomprehensible is the 
religion of the white man!’’ : 

e have said that this Autobiography is confessedly written to show 
the faultlessness of the author,—to prove that he has merited all good for- 
tune which has fallen to him, and that when he has been visited by ad- 
versity it has been through the fault of some one else. In this respect the 
volumes are divided into three parts. The first concludes with the ruin 
which followed bard upon Mr. Buckingham’s marriage. We have no- 
ticed his plea on this occasion. The*second ends with his ruin at Malta, 
for which he declares himself, in long italics, entirely irresponsible. We 
find here, however, as before, that the ruin would have been less in de- 

e if the author had not taken out goods with him, on credit, for which 
e could not find a market. We, of course, know the customs of com- 

merce ; but of all its customs there is none so abused as this one of buy- 
ing on credit with mere hope, and no degree of certainty whatever, of 
certain possible profits that—may not be realized. The Spanish proverb 
fays that a man should not bet upon the sun before sunrise. If he does, 
and a cloudy morning ushers in the dawn, he must not blame the clouds, 
but himself for the logs of his money. We must therefore, disallow the 
author’s second plea, as we declined to entertain the first. The third plea 
we accept. The losses which accrued to the author on his first ejection 





with which he his contemporaries, and ially Mr. Dickens, 
excited much fare oo The latter part of the lecture included a no- 
tice of Lamb. And Mr. Thackeray did not omit to allude to those who 
charged him with taking a dark view of life; Gurving emphatically, 
that he must write what he nn the truth ; that to do else were to 
commit treason inst his conscience and against that Power which had 
been pleased to P e him in the calling which he followed. The extracts 
chosen by Mr. Thackeray (including Lamb’s “ Captain Jackson”) were 
felicitous ; and from first to last we observed that his essay was ofr 
with pleasure—dashed sometimes by a deeper emotion. He concluded 
by announcing that either Mr. Jacob Bell or himself would be glad to 
— assistance in the cause to aid which he had now been addressing 
em. 





MARRIAGE UNDER Drrricu.ties.—A few days since I was present at a 
marriage (briefly adverted-to in a former number of the .4/bion) which 
had some things about it so new and romantic, that I am tempted to give 
you a short description. For a day and a night preceding the appoint- 
ment, there had been an incessant fall of rain, which, added to the dee 
snow in the mountains, caused a rapid rise of water. Parson B., of Bat 
county, had been invited to perform the ceremony. Anticipating difi- 
culty—and, perhaps, remembering defeat in days of yore, he set out from 
home early in the morning, with the hope of passing the water courses 
before they were too full. Vain hope! hen he reached the neighbour- 
hood, he was told that the river was swollen beyond any possibility of 
crossing with any safety. It is often hard to start a wedding, but when 
started, it is a great deal harder to stop it. The parson having secured 
the company of a friend in the neighbourhood, determined to make every 
effort to accomplish his mission, and if there must be a failure, let it be 
after a fair trial. By a circuitous route, he and his companion succeeded 
in reaching the bank of the river, opposite to and only a few hundred 
yards distant from the house. A loud halloo soon = the wedding 
esd to a parley on tbe bank of the river. The whole difficulty was 

fore them ; the parson could not advance a step further without swim- 
ming a dangerous mountain torrent, covered with huge sheets of floating 
ice. But “where there is a will there is a way,’”’ though there be neither 
bridge nor boat. It was proposed that the parson should marry them 
across the rolling flood. This proposition was acceded to. Yet the par- 
son declared that it vehooved them to act a and insisted on his 
warrant being transmitted to his hands. Happily for us in this free 
country, the law does not prescribe how this is to be accomplished, nei- 
ther does it state at what distance the officiating officer shall stand. In 
this case the license was bound close round a stone of suitable size, and 
the whole being weneped with thread so as to make it tight and compact, 
was thrown Across the river. The feat of throwing it was performed by 
the bridegroom, while his young bride was standing by him. And it was 
a throw with a hearty good will. That man knew he was throwing for 
a wife, and the only question with him was, wife or no wife. There stood 
the anxious group—what suspense! it might miscarry,—it might be 
turned by some overhanging limb, and find a watery grave! With a 
powerful swing of the arm it started, and, mounting high, took its on- 
ward and airy flight. I had learned long before, that “whatever goes 
up must come down,” but I felt some misgivings as to where the come- 
down might be in this case. The moment of suspense was soon over. 
The little missile, freighted with a document so important, sped its way 
through the air in a most beautiful arch, high over the wide waters, and 
a shout of triumph announced its fall upon terra firma. To unwrap and 
read was the work of a moment. The parties were already arranged, 
with joined hands, and Parson B., with uncovered head, stood as grace- 
fully and as lightly, too, as he could upon a quicksand at the edge of 
the river, and with voice distinctly heard above the roar of waters, the 
marriage was consummated. Well pleased at so favorable a termination 
of what a little before had been a forlorn hope, the groups on either 
bank took off their several ways. Whatever else I may forget, I never 
can forget that throw.— Stanton (Va.) Spectator. 





CHANGES oF CLIMATE.—History informs us that many of the countries 
of Europe which now possess very mild winters, at one time experienced 





from India, after refusing to remain there by power of a lie, declaring 
himeelf to be an American, were the consequences of a cruel oppression. 


——_——_>—— 


A WORD FROM THACKERAY. 


Mr. Angus Reach, a man of letters, the author of that clever little book 
Claret and Olives, has recently been afflicted bya stroke of paralysis. 
His associates have been doing something for his relief. Thackeray has 
given a lecture for his benefit, which we find thus reported in a late num- 
ber of the Daily News. It was in point of fact the eame lecture deliver- 
ed here two years ago, and of which a notice appeared in the .f/bion of 
the 5th of Feb. 1853. The report however differs ¢onsiderably from the 
one then given, and moreover contains some allusions that will make it 
acceptable. 

A very large audience assembled on Thursday night at the Maryle- 
bone Literary Institution, to hear Mr. Thackeray deliver a lecture bear- 
ing this title. The subject had a special appropriateness, for Mr. Thack- 
eray lectured for the benefit of a distressed man of letters. Before sketch- 

ing his discourse, it may be premised that it was received throughout 
with the highest attention and satisfaction ; nor is this to be wondered at, 
for while it professed to treat of “ Humour and Charity,” it was full of 
both. Mr. Thackeray, it seems, during his American tour, lent his lite- 
rary services to the support of a charitable institution, on which occa- 
sion he dealt with a question which had of old engaged his attention— 
viz., what support is given to the cause of charity by the influence of the 
humourists of literature? Such likewise was his topic on Thursday 
night, and the mode of bandling it was appropriate. He passed in re- 
view many of the most famous and best known humourist writers of Eng- 
land, and discoursed on the degree in which each of them has aided the 

eneral cause of philanthropy—the diffusion of kindly sentiment and good 

eeling among mankind. Apropos of Steele, Addison, and the Specta- 
ior, the audience were treated to a personal reminiscence of America— 
a country where kindness, and courtesy, and good nature, as he told us, 
were in nothing more conspicuous (though you meet them constantly) 
than in the gallant attention everywhere shown to women. Dandy and 
clown alike yielded place toa woman in omnibus or railway car. Sir 
Roger de Coverley would have loved this true evidence of the feeling of 
the gentleman. It would have co pleased Steele that he would have 
taken the gentle dandy or clown to the nearest tavern, and treated him 
to a bottle—possibly to six bottles. ‘I don’t mean,” added Thackeray, 
**to set down the last five bottles to the score of Dick Steele’s good 
works. They would be very decidedly works of supererogation.”’ Steele 
was the founder of the school of sentimental humour. fore his time, 
= thought feeling an affair only for blank verse. He made classic 

e joys and sorrows of all mankind. To him, and Addison, and their 
literature, the cause of charity owed an immense debt. Everybody could 
enjoy the Spectator. In it was preserved the image of that age with 
its extinct manners, the fine gentleman who had passed away, and all the 

layfulness and gaiety and wit which belonged to its clever men. Of 

r. Thackeray’s high opinion of Addison no reader needs to be reminded. 
He again, also, emphatically noted the manly qualities and deep geniali- 

of great, kind, wise, erring Fielding. An allusion to his “ Jonathan 

ild” led to some valuable observations on the innocent ignorance with 
which simple people read humourists without insight into their objects— 
as children,read “ Gulliver” for the story. Some were shocked at “ Jo- 
nathan Wild,” who did not see below the comic mask which the satirist 
necessarily wears. An excursion was now made by Mr. Thackeray into 
the subject of cheap comic works—of the humorcus amusements of the 
populace. He noted here (in evidence of the natural tendency of comic 

ting to be in favour of the weak against the strong) that in all popu- 
lar plays and stories the giant bull is thrashed by the little fellow. And 
here he convulsed the audience with some charming raillery of the “ Mys- 
teries of the Court of London,” which encourages that popular sentiment 
in its own way. Some yearssince he bought that work, and found our late 
Monarch, poor George the Fourth, employed in the most infamous designs 
= the wives of the tradesmen of his realm. Some years passed. 

e (Mr. Thackeray) bought a current part of that work again ; and here 
was the Monarch still occupied in his nefarious employment. In the 
penny theatres there was always a“ minion of wealth,” who swaggered 
about with a halfpenny cane, and was engaged in attempting to wronga 
amg of the people—the attempt always resulting in the exit by the 

ow of the designing miscreant, at the hands of a virtuous young 
blacksmith. No part of the lecture excited more hilarity than this—in 
which the object of the lecturer’s satire was easily and pleasantly ex- 
The fun, throughout, was subservient to the cause of good na- 

ture, however ; and when the lecturer sought in the eminent writers of 
our own times for further ilJustrations of his leading idea—that comic 
literature aids the general sentiment of kindness—the cordial warmth 


severe cold during this season of the year. The Tiber, at Rome, was 
often frozen over, and snow at one time lay for forty days in that city. 
The Euxine Sea was frozen over every winter during the time of Ovid, 
and the rivers Rhine and Rhone used to be frozen so deep that the ice 
sustained loaded wagons.—The waters of the Tiber, Rhine and Rhone, 
now flow freely every winter ; ice is unknown in Rome, and the Waves 
of the Euxine dash their wintry foam uncrystalized upon the rocks. 
Some have ascribed these climate changes to agriculture: the cutting 
down of dense forests, the exposure of the upturned soil to the summer’s 
sun, and the draining of great marshes. We do not believe that such great 
changes could have been produced on the climate of any country by agri- 
culture, and we are certain that no such theory can account for the con- 
trary change of climate—from warm tocold winters—which history tells 
us has taken place in other countries than those named. Greenland re- 
ceived its name from the emerald herbage which once clothed its valleys 
and mountains ; and its east coast, which is now inaccessible, on account 





of perpetual ice heaped upon its shores, was, in the eleventh century, 
the seat of flourishing Scandinavian colonies, all trace of which is now 
lost. Cold Labrador was named Vinland by the Northmen, who visited 
it A.D. 1000, and were charmed with its then mild climate. 

The cause of these changes is an important inquiry. A pamphlet, by 
John Murray, civil engineer, has recently been published in London, in 
which he endeavours to attribute these changes of climate to the change- 
able position of the magnetic poles. The magnetic variation or declina- 
tion of the needle is well known. At the present time it amounts in Lon- 
don to 23 degrees west north, while in 1658, the line of variation passed 
through England, and then moved gradually west until 1816. In that 
year a great removal of ice took place on the coast of Greenland ; hence 
it is inferred, that the cold meridian, which now passed through Canada 
and Siberia, may at one time have passed through Italy, and that if the 
magnetic meridian returns, as it is now doing, to its old lines in Europe, 
Rome may once more see her Tiber frozen over, and the merry Rhine- 


the 21st, Lowestoft bearing W. by N., distant about 50 miles, wind east, 
strong gale, high seas, vessel under double-reefed canvass upon a wind, 
on the port tack, perceived a large whale to windward, (probably im the 
pay of Russia.) coming down for the vessel, partly out of the water, 
swimming at a very rapid rate ; when about 10 yards off the ship’s side, 
dipped, and struck the vessel under water, abreast of the forerigging on 
the port side, with his head, with a fearful blow, when the vessel wag 
perceived to heel over and crack. After striking the vessel the whale 
plunged into the deep, head foremost, and rose his tail on high, near} 
touching the foreyard, and then disappeared. The pumps were fixed an 
worked, but by half-past 12 found she had 5 feet water in the well, the 
vessel settling down fast, when the long-boat was cleared and lashingscut 
away, and nearly floated off the deck, when all hands (six in number) 
jumped into her, without food or water, the master, mate, and two men 
without jackets, and only ene oar and a piece of another in the boat, 
with the sea ranning very high. In about 20 minutes after abandoning 
the vessel she capsized, and floated for about the same space of time on 
her side, and then disappeared, head foremost, at about half-past 1 P.M. 
At the time she capsized there was a French fishing-boat about four 
miles to the windward, which on perceiving her capsize, immediate] 
bore up for the sinking vessel. The boat proved to be No. 22, Capt. i. 
Leelong, of Calais, who took all the crew on board at 2 P.M., when they 
were all most kindly treated, and landed at Calais at midnight, when 
they were provided with jackets and necessary comforts, and sent to Lon- 
don.— English paper, March 24. 





A CrassicaL Buii.—Some two years since, an ambitious journalist, a 
long way down south, describing a steamboat catastrophe, deplored the 
fate of the “ hapless victims, who were plunged at once into eternity and 
the waters of Virgin Bay.” For this he was hailed with inextinguisha- 
ble laughter, from his brethren of the press, who quoted his pemanenh 
from Sacramento city to Passamaquoddy Bay, and, for ought I know, he 
has been laughed at throughout Europe and the antipodes. Yet, if he 
had only known it, the man had right good classical authority, had he 
but pluck enough to throw it into the teeth of the laughers. 

Ovid, whom, of course, no one dare laugh at, has, in the second book 
of his metamorphoses in describing the catastrophe of Phaethon, the fol- 
lowing fine specimen of profound bathos : 

Dextra libratum fulmen ab aure misit in aurigam, pariterque animague ro- 
tisque expulit. 

Which, for the benefit of those who, like the “Swan of Avon,’’ghave 
we a and less Greek, may be roughly and readily done into Eng- 
ish, thus : 

‘‘ Whereat the ruler of the sphere 
Harls the poised thunders from his dexter ear, 
With which the hapless charioteer he knocks 
At once out of existence and his box.” 

It seems to me that Ovid has it hollow against the Isthmian editor.— 
Newark Advertiser. 


Mr, Biount “ExpLarninG Hiwser.’’—On Saturday (says a late London 
paper) at the Bow-street Police court, a stout woman, who introduced 
ane beg Mrs. Blount, stated that she had brought Mr. Blount to “explain 

imeelf. 

The husband, after asserting his right to speak first, assured his wor- 
ship that Mrs. Blount, to whom he had been married ten years, and was 
still passionately devoted, was labouring under the delusion that he was 
about to forsake her and his dear children, and to commit the crime of 
bigamy. A neighbour had informed her that the banns had been twice 
up at St. Giles’s Church, and, to his astonishment, on going to the vestry 
with his wife that morning, they had found the statement perfectly true, 
although upon his honour he had had nothing to do with it. The name 
of the lady, as it appeared upon the books, was Mary Ann Stephens. 

Mr. Henry.—Do you know such a person? 

Mrs. Blount.—Oh, yes, your worship, and that’s where it is. I have 
had cause to suspect him before. [A laugh.] 

The husband declared that this insinuation of his wife was altogether 
unfounded. Miss Stephens was at present in great distress, and he had 
merely sympathised with her out of common humanity. 

Mr. Henry suggested that there might be another person of the same 
name as the husband, and the occurrence might be merely a coincidence. 
The wife, smiling at this suggestion, had no doubt in her own mind that 
the parties were the same, upon which his worship reminded her of the 
fact that her husband could be indicted if he married again. 

The husband inquired if he couldn’t have a summons against some- 
body—the parson, his clerk, or the person who put up the banis—to show 
cause? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Henry said there was no ground for any proceedings before him, 
and, addressing the wife, told her that she ought to be satisfied with the 
declaration of her husband, that he had nothing to do with the bamns. 

The Husband.—She has no faith in me, your worship, although I am 
a model husband. I love her, and I love my children, and I show her 
every farthing I earn, I havea nice little business in Red Lion-street, 
Clerkenwell, as a greengrocer, and a little property besides—everything 
to make me happy. 

The wife said she wanted him to swear to this before the magistrate, 
and now she was content. 

The husband and wife then left in apparent amity. 








A Rivau For Barx.—The Grenada Chronicle states that a tree has 
been discovered on the island of St. Martin’s, a dependency of Guada- 
loupe, possessing equally precious virtues with the Peruvian bark. Doc- 
tor Amic, the chief medical officer of the colony, receiving information of 
the existence at St. Martin’s of a tree the bitter bark of which possessed 
the same virtues as the quinquina, set about to procure fragments of the 
wood, and so soon as he became possessor thereof, he proceeded, in con- 
cert with Dr. Chapuis, second medical attendant of the Maritime Hospital 
of St. Pierre, to make experiments which have been crowned with full 
success. Administered in the form of a ptisane, or as tea, to patients 
suffering under fever the most stubborn, and which had baffled all pre- 
vious medicaments, the bark of the febrifuge tree of St. Martin quickly 





lander drive his team on the ice of his classic river. Whether the 
changes of climate mentioned have been caused by the changes of the 
megnetic meridian or not, we have too few facts before us at present to 
decide conclusively ; but the idea, once spread abroad, will soon lead to 
such investigations as will no doubt remove every obscurity, and settle 
the question.— Scientific American. 





Tue CoLtuection Man1a.—The success of the sale of the Bernal Collec- 
tion of old and middle-aged crockery, has brought into sudden publicity 


to the hammers of the Auctioneers and the ninny-hammers of the Com- 
munity. We shall soon be hearing of the Jones Collection, the Smith 
Collection, and a hundred other collections which the proprietors will be 
desirous of puffing into notoriety, and perhaps even asking the nation to 
purchase for the public benefit. Such is the mania for middle-aged 
crockery that we should not be surprised to find our old friend the Wil- | 
low Pattern exalted into a “Curiosity,’’ and the familiar cheese-plate of 
our childhood with its Chinese pagoda, its impracticable bridge and im- | 
ossible fruit tree, described as a “ Tazza,’’ and knocked down at a fabu- | 
ous price to some noble simpleton. 
We could ourselves get up a very taking Catalogue from the contents 


a number of other Collections which we presume will be soon submitted | 


effected a cure. Treated as a vegetable alkali by one of the apotheca- 
ries of the Maritime Hospital, it yielded a substance which had all the 
properties of the sulphate of quinine. These facts coming to the know- 
ledge of the governor, soon fixed his attention, and he has sent to St. 
Martin’s Dr. Chapuis and M. Girardias, apothecary to the navy, to study 
a tree so precious as to raise a competition to the quinquina. 





Humours OF THE Markets.—In a somewhat lively article on the state 
of trade in America, we read that “Scotch pig continued dull.” This 
remarks occurs in a passage relative to iron; but to us it seems to smack 
of irony, at the expence of Scotland. We must confess that we never 
noticed in the Scotch Pig any more dullness than we have seen in the 
English Hog, or in the Sow of the Sou-West of Ireland. The same article 
tells us that “ Provisions were without change ;” a state of things we 
do not quite understand ; and we suppose, therefore, that the purchasers 
were without change to pay for them. Returning to our mutton, or 
rather to our pork, we find that not only was “Scotch pig dull,” but 
‘other descriptions were quiet.” This is so far satisfactory ; for any 
kind of pig when otherwise than quiet is excessively disagreeble. We 
have alluded to this matter chiefly for the purpose of protesting against 
the vagueness of terms employed in speaking of commercial affairs in the 





of our kitchen dresser and plate-rack, aided by a small selection from our | 
store closet. A choice lot might be formed of a pair of jam-pots of 1846, | 
with the original labels, inscribed respectively, “Strawberry” and | 
“Gooseberry,” from the well-known collections of Messrs. Crosse and | 
Blackwell. Another lot might consist of our plateau de pomme de terre, | 
or old potato dish, with its original cover surmounted with caulifiower | 
knob, and supposed to have been used at the betrothal of William of Nas- | 
sau (Street, Soho), to Catherine of Brunswick (Terrace). Some interest 
might be got up by a little previous pufflag for an oval vessel or egg-cap, 
with rim of plain gold, which might be advertised as the same that was | 
used at one of the public breakfasts at St. Peter’s Tea Gardens, Isle of | 
Thanet, in the palmiest days of Margate prosperity. | 
Our salad bowl might easily have a chivalrous interest hung about it | 
by referring its pattern to the days of Saladin, and we might anticipate | 
much competition for the possession of our very ugliest mug if we could 
make the public believe that it had once been in the possession of some | 
famous Collector, who had given for it ten times as much as it was worth, | 
in order to sell it again by auction for a hundred times its value. We can | 


nal Collection has realised.— Punch. 





of last week in the storm, a vessel is reported to have been sunk in the 
North Sea by a whale. The following report has been furnished by the 





master of the vessel, Mr. Jones; the vessel’s name is the Waterloo. 
She sailed from Lyon for Schiedam on the 19th inst. At ten A.M. on 


newspapers. Dull pigs, firm cotton, lively flour and steady rum, are 
articles we confess ourselves unable to conceive with that exactitude 
which should belong to all commercial details.—Punch- 





Tue PARLIAMENTARY ReporteR.— Thursday, April 22.—Nothing of 
consequence in the Lords, except that it was promised that a bill on the 
law of Partnership should be introduced too late to be passed this 

ion. 

The Commons showed that they had profited by Mr. Melville’s sermon, 
(delivered on the Fast Day.) To-night no angry speeches were delivered, 
no spiteful questions were asked, no evasive answers were given. The 
Government attempted neither job nor humbug ; the Opposition tried 
neither misrepresentation nor faction. Not a single falsehood was utter- 
ed, no speaker suppressed a truth, or made an uncandid statement. There 
was no talking for talking’s sake, or to be reported to a constituency, 
and no member forfeited one pledge he had given on the bustings. In 
fact, there was No House, (the number of members present falling below 
forty).—Punch. oo 


only say, that if the nation will buy our collection of crockery, we will; | T1GHT Times IN San FRancisco.—A poor Dutchman who had a couple of 
let it go a bargain ; and we will wash our hands of the whole lot—down | hundred dollars in Page, Bacon & Co’s drew it out, and after carrying it 
to our soap-dish—for a sum far less than one day of the Sale of the Ber- | about an hour or two, thinking Adams & Co. must be perfectly safe, depo- 


sited there ; happening to hear some doubts expressed about them an hour 
later, he became alarmed, and drew it out again; took it to Wright's, 


A DANGEROvs CruIsER on THE EnGLisH Coast.—Among the disasters' and opened an account with him; he had not got ten yards from the 


door before he saw a man rushing in Ais office looking wild. Poor Sour- 
| krout thought the devil must be to pay there too, and forthwith drew & 
| eheck for his two hundred. He continued to deposit and draw again at 
nearly every banking-house in town, when getting tired out, and tho- 
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roughly in despair, sat down upon a curbstone, wiped the perspiration 
from his 


face and soliioqaized thus : “ Mine Cot, MineCot, vere shall I put | case in Pittsburg a few months ago, that 


? Me put himin ten different Pank ; so soon I put him tere 
wine wate area gets him out, and ke no preak. J tink every man 
yos proke. I take him home, and sows him up in ter petticoat o mine 
yrow spose she prake I prakes her head ;” and struck with the idea, 
he rushed for home, and probably has rejoiced over his plan, which more 
might have followed and be®h better off.—Corresp. VN. Y. Daily Times. 





QuAKERS IN Bosron.—“ The first Quakers who came to Boston arrived 
jn May, 1656. The laws against the sect were very severe in the Massa- 
chusetts Colony, and ore Quaker found in it was liable to the loss of 
one of his ears. Four of them were put to death. From the year 1664 
to the year 1808 the Society of Friends held regalar meetings in Boston. 
This sect built the first brick meeting-house in the town. Its site is be- 
Jieved to have been somewhere in the neighbourhood of that on which 
Brattle-street church now stands. In 1708 the society sold their house of 
worship, and the town authorities refused them permission to erect a new 
one of wood. A second brick edifice was erected what was afterwards 
known as Quaker lane, now Congress street. This meeting-house was de- 
stroyed in the great fire of 1760, but was immediately replaced, The 
building stood till April, 1825, when it was sold and removed. It had 
hardly been occupied for twenty years. A neat stone edifice was soon 
erected in Milton place, which is occasionally used for public worship, 
when an approved minister of the sect isin the city. How differently the 
members of the Society of Friends are now regarded from what they were 
by the Massachusetts colonists in 1675, when a law was enacted subject- 
ing every person found at a Quaker meeting to be committed to jail, ‘ to 
have the discipline of the house, and to be kept to work with bread and 
water, or else pay £5!’""—Drake’s History of Boston. 





HorsEFLESH COMING INTO Fasnioy.--'n a course of lectures recently 
delivered by Prof. St. Hilaire, at Pariz, on animals usefal to man, the 
Professor strongly urged the introduction of horseflesh as an aliment. 
After an elaborate disquisition on the equine physiology, it was stated 
that the ancient Germans were in the habit of eating horseflesh, and that 
to this day shops for the sale of this meat, under the superintendence of 
a Veterinary College, exist by royal authority in Copenhagen. The Pro- 
fessor added, that during the great French wars, the celebrated surgeon 
Larrey was accustomed to give horseflesh to the wounded soldiers, and 
that he attributed their cure in many instances to this nourishment. 
From these and many other facts, M. St. Hilaire argues that the horse is 
intended not only to be useful to man as a beast of burden, but also to 
provide him with wholesome and nutritious food. We believe that Paris 
restaurants have long been ia the habit of mixing horseflesh in their sa- 
voury ragouts, which appear by another name in the carte. Supported 
by the scientific authority of M. St. Hilaire, we fancy entremets-de-cheval 
may figure largely in Paris during the ensuing summer. 





GUARANTEEING A Horse.— Officer: Didn’t you guarantee, sir, that the 
horse wouldn’t *~ before the fire of an enemy? Horse Dealer: No 
more he won’t: Tisn’t till after the fire that he shies. 
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PROBLEM No. 329, sy F. G. 
BLACE. 
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White to play and checkmate in four moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 328. 


1. gua P ch K tke Qt 
.Qt ch. tks Q, (bes 8 
YY % tks B ch. | Kt Be, “ke 

3. B to Kt5 ch. Kto B4 

4. PtoK Kt4ch. K moves. 

5. P to K 4ch. | K moves. 

6. B to B 4 checkmate. 





To CorresponpeNnTS.—H. W., J. F. C., L. D., and C. R. Your solutions 
and suggestions are alike sound.— 7. N. Quite right of course. We are at all 
‘times pleased to receive original Problems from our Correspondents.—E. B. C. 
Caught napping at last! and, so far as we know, for the first time.—Z. M. The 
Committee have awarded the prize ; but we won't say to whom until next week. 
be = mayee, suppose our friends, generally, will say who they think ought 

ave i 





Tat Kane Exrepitioy.—We understand that the Navy Department 
has very wpe | completed the arrangements for this expedition, which 
our readers will recollect was authorized by a recent act of Congress. 
The two vessels—the bark Eringo, recently purchased from T. B. Wales 
& Co., of Boston, and a light-boat which was building at Philadelphia— 
are now in the hands of the mechanies of the yards, respectively at New 
York and Philadelphia. The work of altering, strengthening, and pre- 
paring these vessels for the exposed and dangerous service in which they 
are to be engaged, is being pressed forward with great rapidity. The 
light-boat is to be fitted out as a propeller. The expedition will set out 
from New York by the Ist of June. 

The following officers have, thus far, been selected from those who 
have volunteered: Lieut. H. J. Hartstene to command the expedition ; 
Lieut. C. C. Simms, to command the tender; Passed Midshipmen W. 
Smith, W. S. Lovell, and J. P. Pyffe, and First Assist. Eagineer H. New- 
ell. Mr. S. P. Griffin, formerly Passed Midshipman in the Navy, and in 
‘charge of the Rescue in the American expedition to the Arctic under 

teut. D, Haven, having volunteered his services, is to be attached to 
the expedition in the capacity of Master’s Mate. Passed Midshipman 
Lovell was also in the expedition under Lieut. D. Haven— Washington 
Union. (What is said of Mr. Griffin is incorrect.) 


Tue Sunpay Scuoots or Sr. GEorae’s, STUY VESANT-sQuARE.—Seven 
years ago this Sunday School commenced, with nine teachers and thirty- 
five scholars ; it now numbers, 1,593 scholars and 95 teachers.—At the 
anniversary, on Sunday last, the Pastor, the Rev. Dr. Tyng, stated that, 
nae the ton years of his connection with this Church, more than $77,- 

ave pass rough his hands, collected from his 

evangelical purpeoce g " congregation for 

EEING THE ELEPHANT.—Passengers who travel by the New York and 
, ew Haven cars have a grand chance of “seeing the elephant.” Going 
— New York, the cars pass the farm of P. T. Barnum, a mile or so 
poh reaching Bridgeport, Ct. On that farm, and in plain view from the 
L road, an elephant may be seen every pleasant day, attached to a large 
P se and doing up the “sub soiling” in first-rate style, at the rate of 
Sout three distinct double-horse teams. The animal is perfectly tracta- 

. His attendant rides him, while a coloured man guides the plow. 
on € elephant is also used for carting large loads of gravel in a cart ar- 
in pilin purposely, for him, and in drawing stone on a stone boat or drag, 
NY. i + thee » timber, &c., and in making himself generally useful.— 

OW Many Pouyps to 4 Ton.—Judge Grier, of the United States 
atin of Pennsylvania, has decided that a ton of coal is 2,240 and 
Unites pounds. The question came before him on appeal from the 

States District Court, in an action to recover for coal furnished a 

= ——_ judge said a company of grocers might as well meet and 

ms uce the number of ounces in a pound, and make the smaller 
t the standard of a pound for their customers, as for coal dealers to 











with a decision of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, which decided a 
according to the laws of Penn 
sylvania a ton weight was 2,000 lbs.—V. Y. Evening Post, April 10. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


EVER AND AGUE IN THE OUTSKIRTS.—Read the testimony of 
H R. B. Votwman of the Astor House, in favour of DESHLER’S FEVER AND 


on. 

AGUE PILLS. 

Astor Hovsz, Dec. 15, 1854. 
Cus. D. Desuier, Esq.—Dear Sir : I will not claim the $500 you to give me if 
your medicine did net cure me, being sufficiently r by « — rveer Yi I was 
troubled for several months with jaundice, bilious fever, and fever and ague. Your Pills per- 
tormed a perfect cure by their use through @ single course. They were recommended to me by 
a friend, towhom I feel greatly obliged. I shall recommend them with perfect confidence in 
all cases of a similar character.—Traly yours, 

R. B. COLEMAN. 


Read also what Physicians say : 


We have used Desher’s Pills, in hundreds of cases of fever and ague, and have never known & 
person to have a second chill after commenas with them. 
WM. A. NEWELL, M. D., Allentown, N. J. 
A. D. NEWELL, M. D., New Brunswick, N. J, 
Note from the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen: 
From the professional character and Le mage of Drs. Newell, above named, and the esteem 
in which these gentlemen, with Mr. Deshler, are held in this State, I take pleasure in stating 
that any representations made by them are worthy of public confiderce. 
New Brunswick, N. J., Jan. 24, 1854. THEO, FRELINGHUYSEN. 


Sold by BOYD & PAUL, No. 149 Chambers street; ©. V, CLICKENER & ©O., No. 81 

Barclay street; C. H. RING, corner John street and pocenwet i F. V. RUSHTON, Astor 

House and corner Canal street and Droagucy j and F. ©. WELLS & CO., No. 115 Franklin 

street New York. By GILBERT WENTZ & ’), and DYOTT &SONS, Philadelphia, Penn, 

A. A. SOLOMONS & CO., Savannah, Ga.; WRIGHT & CO., N. Orleans and K. N. SLO- 

qs me ma 0. Also at the Wholesale and Retail Depot, by C. D. DESHLER, No. 341 
roadway, N.Y. 


ERRING’S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE-PROOF SAFES, with 
Hall’s patent powder-proof Locks, the same that were awarded separate medals at the 
World’s Fair, conden. 1851, and World’s Fair, New York, 1853 and ’54, and this is the Lock, 
and the only powder-proof Lock that received’ a medal at the London World’s Fair, though 
others mere on exhibition and now advertised as ‘* World’s Fair Locks.”’ The subscriber and 
hisagents are the only [ae as to make end sell his Patent Champion Safe, with 
Hali’s Patent Powder-proof Locks, 
8. C. HERRING, Green Block, Nos. 135, 137, and 139 Water-street, New York. 
SR I I ETS 
LOTHING.—Our new stock of Spring and Summer 
ae Oe RY complete, and we will sell cheaper than quy tease es ‘ord to in the 
United States. WM. H. DEGROOT & SON, Oak Hall, 84 & 86 Fulton-st., 
(extending through to 47 and 49 Gold-st.) 





















































pectable and experienced person is desirous of returnin 
A Hay ey Would be beope ee take charge ot a family of children, or attend upon J 
Lady. Good references. Apply at 863 Broadway 


LAvrIESs are requested to give DICK’S SPOOL COTTON a Trial. 
aerials eatin een ROBERT LOGAN & CO., 51 Dey Street, New York. 








ome from every clime, come from every nation 
lothin; ugh for all creation. 
C vie er Eva NS’ Clothing Warehouse, Nos, 66 and 68 Fulton Street. 





FARMS FOR SALE IN CANADA.-—A List may be procured by 
Te Sas J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, C. W. 





-~The Brandreth House is now open on the Eu- 
To jp - aa for the reception of the travelling public, to whose comfort every 
attention will be paid by the Messrs. O’Grapy, late of Judson’s Hotel. 
randreth House, No. 415 Broadway, greene New Haven Depot. Private Entrance, No. 41 
Canal Street. Remember opposite New Haven Railroad Depot. 
New York, April 6th, 1855. 


NDRETH HOUSE RESTAURANT .—Oppocite New Haven 
BeAr I, entrance on Lispenard and Canal streets. Meals served at all hours ; Oysters in 
every style; tea and Coffee of very superior quality. Every delicacy of the season on hand. 
The supply of Tenderloin Steaks is intended to last until 5 o’clock in the afternoon. Grorce 
SiateR, late of the New York Hotel, superiutends the Cooking Department. No place in the 
city can supply a cheaper or better dinner—the many and the few will have equal cause for sa- 
tisfaction. Remember Lispenard street and Canal—entrance on either street. 

N. B.—Dinnner and Supper Parties can be accommodated with Private Rooms if desired. 
New York, April 6th, 1855. 


Derraxcz SALAMANDER SAFES.—Robert M. Patrick is the 

Sole Manufacturer in the United States of the above celebrated Safes, and F. C. Goffin’s 
Impenetrable Defiance Locks and Cross Bars, the best Safes and Locks combined in the world. 
Depot, No. 192 Pearl Street, one door below Maiden Lane; Manufactory, Nos. 60, 62, 64 and 66 
Cannon Street. 








MESSRS. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & ©O., 
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Lyons, . 
FOR INDTA AND CHINA ON THE ORIEN 
RATION OF LONDON, FAL SARE CORES 
Branches and Agoncies a 












Canton, eaghel, Calcutta. 
Hong Kong, Bows y, Meares” 
re 
CREDITS FOR AUSTRALIA ON THE BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON. 
Branches and jes at 
— | neat or - § 600 ce co See ceccsccncescoseseerocccceos estes River. 
Os ss cas CUMAARARS Mase e nas as ones ee cecccee 
r! ps Ts OR CL Oe oreton Bay. 
Melbourne, Geelong, Kyneton, 
Castlemaine.... ....-- 66.5. C660 00 ccc eredee oeeeeeceeee es Mount Alexander, 
Sandhurst Agency. ... 2... cee ccerencerentees cee ces ces eeeeeesene Bendigo. 
Ovens Agency. 
LIQUORS. -. ro 
TARD 184% COGNAC BRANDY.........-... 00+ oe. BO $15 00 
ae o - cece pabaes. ove sone as Oe Boe 
Hennessy’s 1846 “4 td she cab cor oh0 coscsoee eee " ° Tae a 
These Brandies are 4th proof, as imported. 
Wedderburn’s Old Jamaica Rum... ... 26. cee cceececreeess 300 8 00 sad 
y’s ** Crown”? Whiskey. ............+0% oeese oe so “ 8 00 be 
Scheidam Schnapps. ........-..+.-eee. 20 * 6w © 
Shas feidseich’s end Mumm's Chasubagn: 00 ata * $i 25'pnie” 
‘8 umm’s Ch q 
be - Cabinet in Cases 00 
ee rive occ ncccccctesesisanane 00 
“ Hant Brion—Chateau Vallette, vintage 1844. . 00 


” in Caske at seme prices. 
Sole Agent for ALLSOPP’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. Wholesele and Retail, in Casks of 
9, 18, 60 Gallos, and in Bott.es. ARTHUR eg Tt Wine Merchant, 


Street, New Y: 
B@> Evory Article Warranted to be Pure as Imported.—Terms Casu. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





ANOTHER NOVEL 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HHBIR OF REDOLYF FE.” 
D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 
WILL PUBLISH ON THE 26TH OF APRIL. 
ENNETH ; Or, THE REAR GUARD OF THE GRAND ARMY. By the Author of 
K ‘The Two Guardians,’ ‘‘The Heir of Redclyffe,’’ ‘* Heartsease,’’ “* Castle Build. 
ers,” &c., &c. 1 vol., 12mo. Paper cover, 50 cents ; Cloth, 75 cents. 
Opinion of ‘‘ The Boston Transcript”’ upon the merits of “‘ Kenneth.’’ 
By far the best work of hiss Yonge is yet to appear in an American dress. Imagine the 
hic power, and earnestness of sentiment, the of the scenes, and the intensity of the 
ing, exhibited im ber “‘ Heir of acy infused into a story of genuine historical interest, 
and few will realise how absorbing is ‘‘ Kenneth, or the Rear Guard of the Grand Army,’’ now 
in the press of D. Appleton & Co. ee 
Review of ‘‘ The Heir of Redelyffe’’ and ‘‘ Heartsease,"’ in the ** Ni America 
Extract from a f yf if ty 


from the title-page of our own much bewept American reprint of ‘‘ The Heir of Red- 
eiye that its author is the author also of ‘‘ The Three Guardians,’’ ‘* Kenneth, or the Rear 
Guard of the Grand Army,’’ ‘‘ Henrietta’s Wish,’’ and ‘‘ The Kings of England.’’ 
these tales ever ¢ the water, or ever were read, or even deserved to be, on the other 
of it, we cannot tell. The first of her writings that made a sensation here was the ‘‘ Heir,” and 
what a sensation it was! Referring to the remains of the tear-washed covers of the copy afore- 
said, we find it belonged to the ‘eighth thousand.’’ How many thousand have been issued 
since by its publishers, to supply the demand for new, and the of drowned, dissolved, or 
swept away old copies, we do not attempt to conjecture. Taking no problematical approxima- 
tion, but the ascertained number, for the basis of our calculation, and assuming that each copy 
had. on an average, two readers hay 44 we obtain a total, far below the truth, of at least 
housand weepers and wailers ; for the man, woman, or child, who could real it with dry eyes is 


if 





STRAW BONNETS of the Latest Styles; also Bonnet Frames 
CHEAP FOR CASH, at 
J. H. HARLEY’S, No. 34 John Street. 





R478 don’t die in their holes, but come out and die, by usin 
COSTAR’S effectual Rat, Cockroach, &c., Exterminator. Wholesale and Retail Depoe 
No. 388 Broadway, New York. Not dangerous to the human family. 


ALBION LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


| Py AND NEW YORK. INSTITUTED 1805.—-THIS COMPANY HAS BEEN IN 
successful operation for o>! Years. 
The next Triennial Division of Profits will be made in September next, 
every THREE years.—Profits paid in CASH.—Limits of travel very liberal.—Ineu- 
rance at all ages, from 10 to 74 years. ROBT. 8. BUCHANAN, 44 Wali-street. 


MANHATTAN FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
OFFICE, NO. 68 WALL STREET. 


N tee 28h net., the following gentlemen were elected Directors of this C 
nual term : 
Nathaniel Richards, Thomas Harron, Thos. W. Pearsall, Jobn Steward, 
Samuel F. Mott, Jonathan Thorn, Richard Tighe, Lyman Denison, 
William F Mott, Angustus H. Ward, Peter Cooper, Edwin D. Morgan, 
William. W. Fox, Moses Taylor, L. 8. Suarez, Sidney Mason, 
Rufus L, Lord, James Colles, Henry Elsworth, John Caswell, 
Robert B. Minturn. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held the following day, NATHANIEL RICHARDS, 
was unanimously elected President, for the ensuing year. 

This Company, with a capital and surplus near ,000, paid in and eothy tavertad, continues 
to insure against loss or damage by Fire, stocks of Merchandise, h bold furniture, buildings, 
ships in port and their cargoes, on as favourable terms as similar institutions. 
" WILLIAM P. PALMER, Secretary. 


CHEAP MUSIC & PIANO ESTABLISHMENT. 


ORACE WATERS, No. 333 Broadway, N. Y.—Music at the 
REDUCED RATEs. — One of the Largest and est Selected Catalogues of Uhoice 

and Popular Music in the United States. Including Piano, Melodeon, Guitar, Violin and all 

kinds of Instruction Books of the Latest and Most Approved Methods of performing on the va- 

rious instruments by the first masters. 

THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF PIANOS, MELODEONS, and Musical Instruments 

of all kinds to be found in the Union 

HORACE WATERS’ MODERN IMPROVED PIANOS, possessing in the improvement of 

Over-strings, the length of scale and power of tone of the Grand Pianos, with the elegance and 

durability of structure of the Square Pianos. 

T. GILBERT & CO.’S PREMIUM PIANOS, with or without the Zolian, with iron frames 

and circular scales, the most celebrated instruments in the world. 

PIAN(S of « large number of other manufacturers. 

SECOND-HAND PIANOS of all varieti:s at great bargains. 

s. D. & H. W. SMITH’S MELODEONS tuned the Equal Temperament, to which was re- 

bn wd awarded the First Premium at the national Fair, hiagton, D. C. Melod of oth er 

m 














pany for the an- 











akes. 
Each instrument guaranteed to give entire satisfaction or money refunded. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS & PUNCH. 


ND ALL OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUP- 
ene and will be mailed to vearly subscribers in any part of the United States or Canada, 
from Charles Willmer’s Universal English and Foreign Newspaper 
Offices, NEW YORK, LIVERFUOL, and BELFas?. 
ARTHUR WILUMER, Agent, 
CHARLES WILLMER, 109 Fulton Street (2ad Floor), New York. 
10 South John Street, Liverpool. 


A CARD. 


HE STRINGENT PROVISIONS EMBODIED IN THE BILL PASSED BY THE LE- 
slature of New York, and shortly to take effect, prohibiting the sale of WINES and LI - 
QUORS in this City and State, renders it imperative on the subscriber to dispose of his stock 
previously to the Act coming into operation; he therefore re:pectfally apprizes his friends and 
the public that he is now prepared to execute their orders for a permanent supply of 
Wines and Liquors 
of every description, and which consist chiefly of selections and importations made Provieasty to 
the failure of the vintages in the various Wine countries of Europe, purchasers will therefore be 
certain vod ue sy | what is of sterling character, and upon more favourable terms than at a fu- 
ture period. The following list includes all the standard kinds and others in general use :-— 
Sherry.—Various grades, consisting of The Queen’s Amontillado, Natural Amontillado, 
Macharnudo, Natural Jerez (pure juice), Montilla, and Manzanilla. 
Claret.—St. Emilion, St. Julien, De Pez, Larose, Latour, Lafitte, of the vintages of 1844 
1846 and 1348, in Quarts and Pints. ’ 
Madetra.—Old Reserve, South Side, Old West India, Pure Juice, and Palhetino, 
Port.—Alto Douro, London Dock, Queen’s, and White Port, of different vintages. 
Hock Wines.—Neisteiner, Braunberger, Hockheimer, Dom Dechaney, Rudesheimer, 
Steinwein, Steinberger 1842 and 1846. 
Champagne.—Bouzy, Verzenay, Cabinet, and Saint Peray mousseuc, Sauterne, Chablis, 
still paint Peray. 
Dessert Wines .—Muscatel, Vin de Paille, Cyprus. 
Foreign Spirits, Including Old Cognac Brandy, vintages of 1810, 1813, 1844, and oth 
years, very oid amaica from the London Dock, Old Tsay Malt and Holland Schiedam. — 
THOMAS McMULLEN, Importer of Wines, 44 Beaver-st., New York. 








PHILLIPS’ CELEBRATED PALE ALE. 


FINE BITTER ALE, FROM STRATFORD, ENGLAND, AND RECOMMENDED 
by the BOARD OF HEALTH. In Casks of 8 doz. = 9 $16 00, and Cases of 2 doz. 

Pints @ $2 25 ® doz. Agents, OSEPH BROOKS & CO. 
76 Water-st., (Old Slip.) 








CLOTHING. 


ASHIONABLE! DURABLE! ECONOMICAL! AT 33 AND 35 JOHN STREET COR- 

ner cf Nas au.—A Splendid Spring and Summer Stock, now in store, made up by a choice 

lot of hands through the du!l season, and mostly from goods purchased at @ sacrifice. We have 

never been able to offer equal ind ts to purch and we are determined to maintain the 

ay > = — for the a and oe hee above descri 

ends and customers generally may depend upoa a and choi 

through the summer, of our elegant styles of , a oo 

MARSEILLES 
WHITE buck 
PLANTERS’ LINEN 
LINEN CHECK, 





ND 

ALPACA COATS 
a PLAIN LINEN DUSTERS, 
#0 and COLOURED, DRESS, FROCK & BUSINESS C togeth 
PANTALOONS and VESTS, in great variety. — ries 


Gentlemen going to, or returning from Eu or California, are 





“@gree that the weight-of a ton shall be 2,000 Ibs. His decision conflicts 


Our Custom Department is well stocked with choice selection of Goods i , 
- in pi where we 


discovered, though promised 4 lucrative place in Barnum’s Museum, besids the member 
areas of the second familios in Virginia.”’ Not individaals merely, but households, we. 
in great part of tender-hearted young 4 is, were plunged into mourning. Handkerchiefs 

all sorts and sizes, from the square yard of blushing bandanna to the square imch of snowy, misty 


re 4 ‘* Wrought with curious art, 

Were filled with waters that upstart, 

When the deep fountains of the heart, 

By strong convulsions rent apart, 
Are running all to waste.’’ 


ldier, the divine, the seamstress, the lawyer, the -boy, the belie, and the hair- 
ent pore ver her shoulder, joined in full cry, Sosonien to the differe at modes of lacry- 
mation, pony. be lonely grave under the chestnut-trees of a far and foreign soii ; and well they 


aaa ‘ READY ON Tre 1ST OF MAY. 
MY BROTHER’S KEEPER. A New Work by Miss Warner, Author of “ Dollars and 
Cents.’’ 
k by this lar author is purely an American work of fiction, the scene trans- 
La in and about New ork, embracing incidents which occurred during the late war with 


i 
Britain. As a writer of fiction, Miss Warner perbaps, few equals. The style is sim- 
Groat} natural, the characters well drawn, and the interest sustained to the end. 


CAPTAIN PRIEST. 


HE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN PRIEST. A Tale of but Few Inci- 
dents and No Plot in Particular, with Other Legends. By the author of ‘‘ A Stray Yan- 
kee in Texas.’’ 12mo. Cloth. Illustrations by Darley. $1 00. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR : 
A STRAY YANKEE IN TEXAS. By Philip Paxton. 12mo. Cloth. Illustrations by 
Darley. $1 25. 











JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE LIFE OF THE HON. W. H. SEWARD, His Speeches, Orations and Writings. With 
a Portrait. lvol. Price $1. 
ENGLISH PAST AND PRESENT. By Rev. R. C. Trench, B.D. author of ‘‘ The Studyof 
Words.’’ In 1 vol.,12mo., cloth Price 75 cents. 
COSAS DES ESPANA; GOING TO MADRID, VIA BARCELONA. 12mo. Cloth, $1. 
SATIRE AND SATIRISTS. BY JAMES HANNAY, AUTHOR OF “ SINGLETON 
Fontenoy.’’ 12mo. loth, 75 cents. 
FULL PROOF OF THE MINISTRY.—By the Rev. J. N. Norton, A. M., Rector of As- 
eension Church, Frankfort, Ky., author of ‘ The Boy trained to be a Clergyman.’ 12mo. Cloth. 
5 cents. 
‘ LAS CASES’ NAPOLEON—Memoirs of the Life, Exile and Conversations of the Emperor 
Napoleon. By the Count de Las Cases. With eight Portraits on steel, two Maps, and tea L- 
1 s. 4vols. 12mo. Cloth, $4, half-calfor morocco extra, $8. 
THE HISTCRY AND POETRY OF FINGER RINGS. By Charles Edwards, Esq., 


FIRMILIAN ; The Student of Badajoz ; A Spasmodic Tragedy. By T. Percy Jones, (W. E. 
A n, Editor of Blackwood). Price 50 cents. 

Tom MOORR’S SUPPRESSED LETTERS. Notes from the Letters of Thomas Moore te 
his Music Publisher, James Power, (the publication of which was suppressed in London) with 
an Introductory Letter from Thomas Crofton Croker, Esq., F.S.A. ith four Engravings on 
Steel. 12mo.,cloth. Price $1 50. 

ON SATURDAY APRIL 28. 

THE O’DOHERTY PAPERS ; Being the first portion of the Miscellaneous Writings of the 
late Dr. Maginn. With Notes and Illustrations oy Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, Editor of ‘* Noctes 
Ambrosiane,’’ &c. In 2 vols., 12mo., price $2, with Portrait of the author. 





ITALY AND SOME OF HER SONS. | 


JUST PUBLISHED 
A New, Revised, and Illustrated Edition of Dr. Turnbull’ s 

ITALY AND THE ITALIANS! With a Copious Appendix, containing Sketches of Gavaz- 
zi, B Garibalai, Mazzini, and other noted Sons of Italy ! 

** Dr. Turnbull gives us the orange groves, and the fountains, and the gondolas, and the fres- 
coes, and the ruins, with touches —— d , and sketches of biography, and glimpses 
of the life, literature, and religion of modera Italy, seen with the quick. c»morehansive, glances 
of an American traveller, impulsive, inquisitive, and enthusiastic.”’—Literary World. 

“Ata moment w Italy is about to be regenerated, whea the long-standing spirit of the 
people is about assuming its ancieat vigour, a work of this kind is desirable. The couatry, its 
people, and its prominent features, are given with much trath and force.’’—Democratic Review. 

Price, $1 00 ; Gilt, $125. Sent free, by mail, upon yonsives its price. 

JAMES 8. DICKERSON, Publisher and Bookseller, 
697 way, New York. 











BUIST’S AMERICAN FLOWER-GARDEN DIRECTORY. 


ONTAINING PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS FOR THE CULTURE OF PLANTS, IN 

the Flower-Garden, Hot-House, Green-Honse, Rooms or Parlour Windows, for every month 

in the year ; with a description of the plants most desirable in each, the nature of the soil and si- 

tuation best adapted to their growth, the p season for transplanting, &:.; with instractions 

for erecting a Hot House, Green-House, and laying out a Flower-Garden ; the whole adapted te 

ther large or smal $ th instructions for preparing the soil, propagating, planting, 
pruning, ae an caine the rave vine. Price $1 25. 

HE PRACTICAL FRUIT, FLOWER AND KITCHEN GARDENER’S COMPANION 
With a Calendar. By Patrick Neill, LL.D , F.R.S.E., Secretary to the Royal Caledonian Hor- 
ticultural Society. Adapted to the United States, from’ the fou edition, revised and improved 
by the author. Edited by G. Emerson, M.D., Editor of ‘‘ Johnson’s Farmer's Encyclopedia.” 

ith Notes and Additions by R.G. Pardee, author of “ Manual of the Strawberry Culture,’” 
With illustrations. Price $1 00. 

EVERY LADY HER OWN FLOWER GARDENER. Addressed to the industrious and 
economical only ; containing o— and practical directions for cultivating Plants and Flowers; 
also, hints for the management of Flowers in rooms, with brief botanical descriptions of Plants 
and Flowers. The whole in plain and simple language. By Louisa Jobnson. Price 25 cents. 

THE ROSE. Being a practical treatise on the propagation, cultivation and management of 
the Rose in all seasons ; with a list of choice and approved varieties, adapted to the climate of 
the United States ; to which is added full directi or the tr t of Dablias. Illustrated by 


ing. Cloih, 50 its. 
“a6. ° ©. M. SAXTON & CO.’S, No, 152 Fulton Street. 











THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN RUSSIA. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145 Nassau Street, New York, 
WILL PUBLISE By THE 16TH OF APRIL, 


HE ENGLISHWOMAN IN RUSSIA; or, Impressions of the Society and Manners of the 
Russians at Home. By a Lady Ten Years Resident in that Country. 1 volume, 12mo., 
with Illustrations. 
This Book has been very popular in England—and has recetved very favourable reviews from 
the English press. It has passed through four 4 editions in that country within a short time 
Gentleman's Magazine says: ‘It is not only an ng but an extraordi week. 
The Authoress is not @ person who has run through the country guide-book and note-book in 
hand. Hers is no fortnight in Russia, nor even the fruit of a leng jon trip. St to ony. 
she really knows something of the people of whom she writes, She has lived year 
them, moving in general society, and seeking and finding constant es att 
ae penne th the habits ofthat most heterogeneous mass, which is called the Russian peo 
ple.’”’ 


Now Ready— 
N. P. WILLIS’S NEW WORK.—THE RAG BAG. 1 volume, I2mo. 














make to order and guarantee DEVLIN & JESSUP. 
Corner of John and Nassau Streets. 


othe MOST EMINENT ORATORS AND STATESMEN of Ancient po} Fiodern Times 
taining their their Eloquence, Estimate of their Ge 
nius. By D, A. Harsha. 1 vol., Svo., with Portrait, $2 25. end en ” 7 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Steeet, New York. 
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BLANE BOOKS, PAPER, & STATIONERY. 


96 Fulton Street, (one of the stores in the new 

Ss Ad & JAuEs oC and William) would invite the attention of Merchants to their 
“Assortment of Blank Books and Stationery, which they offer at reasonable rates. 

Blank Books, Ruled and Bound to any tern, and made of the best American and English 


Pel Heads, Business Cards, Checks, Notes, Draits, Bills of Lading, Bills of Exchange, &c., 
Lithograpbed or Printed to order. 
Stauonery may for Banks, Insuranee Offices, Counting-houses, Stores, (Offices, &c., con- 
1 hand. 
ef B.—The Albion subscribers can have their Volumes carefully bound. See specimen at 
Albion office. 





BUROPEAN TIMES OF FICE. 
NO. 42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORE. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 


ILLMER & ROGERS are the only authorized Agents in the United States for the J//u= 
trated London News, which they supply by single numbers te purchasers, to annualsat- 
ecribers and to the wholesale trade. 
Volumes 24 and 25 contain highly descriptive Pictures and Maps, andevery thing ofinterestre- 
lating to the War, land and sea-fights, battles and sieges. 
Volume 26 wiil commence with the publication of Jan. 6, 1855. Complete sets and single vo- 
umes, bound in cloth and gilt, are always on sale. 
Foreign Newspapers delivered in any part of New York immediately on arrival of the steam- 
ships, or forwarded by mail. 
Subscriptions received for every Newspaper or Periodical published in GreatBritain, Ireland, 
ey a of Seer. East Indies, China, or any part of the world. 
mported s: or in quantities. 
as wee . CHARLES K. WILLMER, 


LONGDON M. ROGERS, 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


EP vA? BAACK, MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF MUSICALIN 
STRUMENTS, No.5? FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
The subscriber has constantly on hand a largeand well-assorted Stock of Flutes, Claricnettes, 
lets, Fifes, Drums, Cymballs, Cornopeans, and all kinds of Brass Band Instruments. 
Vv , Cellos, Bass Viols, Gutters at all prices and styles, Strings of all kinds, and Trimmings 
for all instruments ; Banjos, Tambourines, and Instruction Books for all instruments ; Parlour 
Sop. &e., &c.; at the lowest wholesale prices to the trade, also at retail. 
Bands furnished on short notice and on the most reasonable terms. 
A call from dealers is requested at 87 Fulton street, N. Y. EDWARD BAACK. 


MUSIC AT THE REDUCED PRICE. 


UR NEW CATALOGUE OF MUSIC AT THE GREATLY REDUCED PRICE, I8 
now ready, and will be sent to any part ofthe United States without charge. In order 
that purchasers may have the advantage of our great reduction in the price of Music, it is ne- 
cessary that they should select from our catalogue which contains nearly all the works of merit 
or popularity of foreign composers, and all the valuable copyright works of 
WILLIAM VINCENT WALLACE 
: GEORGE F. ROOT, 
J. A. FOWLER, and others. 


Such non-copyright works a9 are not in our catalogue we are now about, and will continue to 
reprint, so that the public may have the advantage of the reduced prices on them. Purchasers 
stores will be sure to inquire for our editions, in order to get them at the reduced price. 
PIANO FORTES, GUITARS, FLUTES, &c., &c., of our own manufacture, all at the low- 
est market prites, and warranted in all respects. Prince & Cone erore, Harmonions for 


Churches, &c., &c. 
. No. 239 Broadway, opposite the Park, 
Dealers, Seminaries, and Teachers supplied on the lowest terms. Music sent by mail to any 
part of the United States on receipt of the money. 


DURNO’S CELEBRATED CATARRH SNUFF. 


ORE VALUABLE THAN ANY OTHER DISCOVERY, FOR SORE EYES, DEAF- 
Seen PAIN LN THE HEAD. and the very worst forms of that loathsome disease 
CA Wl 
A SAMPLE BOX with Directions, sent throngh the Post Offiee, rrez, on receipt of 
Thirty Ceuis in Stamps or Specie, by the Proprietor, J. DURNO, Albany, N. y. 














RUSHTON’S COD LIVER OIL. 


R, WILLIAMS SPEAKS OF THIS REMEDY AS ASSUREDLY THE MOST EFFI- 
cacious of al] medical agents in the tr of Co ption, Serofulous Diseases, &c., and 
ere which, alter severa] years’ constant experience in its use, is still frequently surprising him 
by the wonders it works even in aggravated cases, 
Ze. be ecared peavine omen bare my epecrme ever the cork of each bottle, 
7 a y at the old esta ment, No. 10 Astor House, co: 
street, and No, 4]7 Broadway, corner Cana) Street. te Soptay 


* THE GREATEST DISCOVERY OF THE AGE IS 


YER’S CATHARTIC PILLS.—THEY DON’T HELP COMPLAINTS, B 
A t eurethem. One Box has has cured Dyspepsia. Two Boxes have cured ee oe 
easesof Scrofula. Two Boxes have cured Erysipelas. One Box always cures the Jaundice. 

Boxes «re sure to cleans the system from Boils—often less than one does it. Two Boxes 
have completely cured the worst of Ulcers on the Legs. Small dcses seldom fail to cure the 
Piles. One dose cures the Headache arising from afoul stomach. Strong doses often repeated 
expel every Worm from the body. They should be given to children, who are always more or 
less afflicted with this scourge. Asa gentle Physic they have no equal. One Box cures de- 
ramet ot the Liver. Halfa Box curesaCold. They purify the blood, and thus strike at 
the lation of every disease, Asa Dinner Pill there is not their equal in the world, Lowe 








are purely vegetable, and oan do no harm, but do accomplish an unaccountable amount of a 
Ake You Sick !—Then you can’t be cured tco soon. Don’t delay until your complaint is 
ircurabie, and then mourn when it is too late.—Four fifths of all the diseases which people the 
eburch yards, might be cured by Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, if taken in reason.—Don’t go < 
through the Spring, faint, sleepy and listless, becavse your blood is loaded with bile. on’t 
wear the headache, Heartburn, andtheir kindred disorders because your stemach is foul. Don’t 
parade yourself around the world, covered with  imples, Blotches, Bicers, Sores and all or an, 
of the unclean diseates of the Skin, because your system wants cleansing. Don’t show reelf 
about, lean, haggard, ail caved in, because your Stomach and Bowels need strengthening into 
healthy action. Ayer’s Pills set these things right as surely as water quenches fire. They pu- 
a the body and blood, and restore their functions into healthy activity which can teel as 
quick as they are taken. They are t medical wonder of this age, relbguived —— 
‘or 


who know their virtues, and y s know them. Take the Cherr 
a. ep he Sa dF -y uiring 9 vereative modicten v4 
repared by Dr. J. ©. hemist, » Mi Drugg! 
and Dealers in Medicine throughout this section. men aye emetn fate 





THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE.—MR 
KENNEDY, of Koxbury, has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, & remedy 
that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOUR, from the worst scrofula down tothe common Pim- 
e. He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never failed except in two case, (both 
under humours ) He bas now in his possession over two hundred certificates ofits value, all 
-within twenty miles of Boston. 

Two bottles will cure a nursing sore mouth. 

One to three bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face. 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 

Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach. 

Three to five bottles will cure the worst case of erysipelas. 

One or two bottles wil! cure all humour in the eyes. 

wo bottles will cure running ofthe ears and blotches among the hair. 
‘our to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers, 

Qne bottle will cure scaly eruptions of theskin, 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst case ot ringworm. 

Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate rheumatism. 

ee to four bottles will cure salt rheum. 
ive to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula, 
« & honedis is always experienced from the firat bottle, and a perfect cure when the above quan- 

t taken, 

Rothing looks so improbable to those who have in vaintried all the wonderful medicines of the 
day, as that a common weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walls, should cure every 
bumour in the system ; yet itisa fixed fact. Ifyou have a humour it has to start. There are 
no ifs nor ands, bums nor ha’s about it, suiting some cases but not yours. I peddled over athou- 
sand bottles of it in the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects of it in every case. It has already 
- 4 a “hg 3 cures ever done in je I oose itto children @ year old : to 

of sixty. ave seen poor, puny, wormy loo children, w 
flabby, restored to a perfect state of health y one battle. ° nose Gah wnt. cent ome 

To those who.are subject to a sick headache, one bottle will always cure it. It gives great re- 
ief in catarrh and dizziness. Some who have taken it have been costive for years, and have 
been regulated by it. Where the Lgy 2 is sound it works quite easy, but where there is any de- 
Tangement of the functions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be 
Fanny Ome eng iheeny wey 4 = fom four days top zou. There is never a bad result from 

n the contrary, when that feeling is gone, you will feel yourself like 
some ofthe most extravagant encomiums of it that ever cra Hetennd to. Sn EHec Sheek 

No change of diet ever necessary. Eat the best you can get, and enough of it. 

Price $1. Manufactured by _ DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbury. 

AGENTS :—Charles H. Ring, New York ; J. W. Dyott & Sons, Philadelphia; George H. 
Keyser, Pittsburg ; Scott & Simson, Chicago; A. B. Moore, Buffalo; Lyman & Brother, To- 
routo ; John Birks, Montreal. . 


HODES’ FEVER AND AGUE CURE, OR, NATURE'S 

SPECIFIC.—For the Prevention and Cure of INTERMITTENT and REMITTENT FEL 
VERS, FEVER and AGUR, CHILLS and FEVER, DUMB AGUEK, GENERAL DEBILITY 
NIGHT SWEATS, and all other forms of disease which have a common origin in Malaria or 
Miasma, This sudtie atmospheric poison which at certain seasons is unavoidably inhaled at 
pan hm = aaene & —— Sane it exists,—North, South, East or West,—and 

every where yie ao s new iscover , 
nnn he pele ty y antidote, which is claimed to be the greatest dis- 
This specific is so harmless that it may 
it will not substitute tor one disease other 





= eal worth an to tpn lien aa eat ee eee 
" 8 too often the result in the treatment 
inine, Mercury, Arsenic, and oth 

which ~ in l aio th man oS er poisonous or deleterious drugs, not a part cle of any of 
e etor distinctly claims these ext: 
Rs roe raordinary results from the use ofthis NATURAL 


It willentirely protect any resident or traveller even in the most sick] 
rom any Ague or Bilious disease whatever, or any injury from constanil Ms "\nhaliug Malaria of 





jasma. 
It will instantly check the Ague in persons who have suffered for 


day to twenty years, so that they never even have another chill, by any length of time, from one 


continuing its use accorcing 


to ons. 
It will immediately relieve all the distressing results of Bilious or Ague diseas: h 
neral debility, night sweats, ete. The patient at once begins t cy Se ar ae 
- ouatlanee until Dery and Ares at one is sitected. n  NONGE GGpEnS CaS cwenges, 
inally, its use will banish Fever ne from families and all class 
a, men, by acopting it as a preventative, will ve freefrom Ague ry TA RK 
season of the year which while it is the most sickly, is the most valuable one to them 
One or two bottles will answer for y cases ; some 5! soguize more. Directions printed 
accompany each bottle. Price One Dollar. Liberal discounts 
forwarded on application, and the article will be consigned 
on liberal terms to responsible parties in section of the country. 
ss JAS. A RHODEs, Proprietor Providence, R. I 
AGENTS :—New York, ©. V, CLICKENER & CO., and C. H. Rina! ‘yoni WEEKS & 
POTTER. Philadelphia, T. W. DYOTT & SONS, and for sale by dealers generally, 
HE GREAT AMERICAN HAIR TONIC.—BOGLE’s ¢ 
T HYPERION FLUID, for the growth and preservation of the Hairs whi 
witbout a rival on this continent. Hundreds of imitations have started into an ephem wale pe 
tence since the introduction of this unrivalled Hair Restorative, and their doom been ogee, 
whilst Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Fluid, with a popularity never attained by any other article, = 
on *‘ conquering and to conquer.”’ There is no malady which can affect the Hair but c ~~ 
cured by this incomparable preparation. To ladies it is invaluable ; and on children’s teed ™ 
lays the feundation ofa peed head of hair. It is now zed by Her Majesty, the Que. 7 4 
eBOGLE'S KLETRIC HATE DYE ia suother totter of trees ntiopsang 
+LE’S EL © wonder oftheage. It has now 
the panto for several years, and wherever introduced the sales hove been beyond pene 
Specimens have been sent to a number of exhibitions, and wherever it has come into competition 
with other preparations for Dyeing, its immense superiority has been acknowledged in every in- 
stance by awards of Silver Medals and It is a liquid, easy of application, and turns 
Hair to # beautiful Brown or Black, withont staining the skin. In short, the inventor asserts 
and every person who bas carefully used it will join in the statement, that this is the best Hair 
OGLES taOU nee universally ed in London and Paris. 
A) AENTS . 
Shaving a decided — =e G@ COMPOUND renders that usually unpleasant operation 
4 IONA; OR, BALM OF CYTHERIA removes Freckles or trom 
ace in the shortest possible time, and is acknowledged to be the very best article fon beautifying | 
To be had, wholesale and retail, ot W. BOGLE, Washi 
“Ds . . on Street, Boston ; ©. H. 
. &D. BANDS, New York; HAVILAND HARRAL, Charleston; 8/8 Hater 
Baltimore ; J. & CO., New Orleans. In ot LYMAN & CO., Montreal; J” 
0 





. W LES. . 
MUSEON, and J BOWLES Gisiee LYMAN, BROS. Toronto + MAMILTON S 


SHAW ON, & co ‘ax. T K 
Crown Street, Finsbur Square, and King'Street,. . In Rngland, ot R. HOVENDEN 
ket Street, ester ; and of Agents throughena the World. nm ; J. WOOLLEY, 69 Mar’ 


DELLUO’S BISCATINE 


R INFANTS AND INVALIDS.—THIS DELICIOUS AND HEALTHY 
yy - 8 is now in ral use, and is prosounces by those who use it and by Physicians 

as the HEALTHIEST and most EASILY DIGESTE that can be to 
It is in rating and prevents any DERANGEMENT of the BOWE as it does not sour on 
the gemes as occurs with 80 many of the articles daily employed by families. It is put up in 

half-pound pavers. 

Prep red cols and for Sale, Wholesale and Retail, by DELLUC & CO., Apothecaries and 
Chemists, 62 BROADWAY, 3 doors below Bleecker Street, and 250 Fourth Avenue, Mannufac- 
turers of the celebrated RACAHOUT DES ARABES for Invalids, Wet Nurses and Children ; 


the first quality with great care. 


NO INVENTION OF THE PRESENT CENTURY 


EXCEEDS IN UTILITY THE FAR-FAMED ITALIAN MEDICATED SOAP OF DR. 
GOURAU Its properties for removing Tan, Freckles, Sunburn, Discolourations, Ring- 
worm, Salt Rheum, Barber’s Itch, Chaps, Chafes and every species of cutaneous eruptions, bor- 
der on the miraculous. Not the least among the recommendations of this iuestimable Soap is its 
flotability ; it can be used in hard, or ven salt water—thus rendering it available at sea, where 
of course, the luxury of limpid Croton is out of the question. Hundreds of our naval officers an 
ship-masters bear witness to ite exalted merits. 
R. GOURAUD’s POUDRE SUBTILE eradicates snperfluous hair from any part of the 


body. 

Dr. G.’s INSTANTANEOUS LIQUID HAIR DYE is another article of primary importance 
inasmuch as it will instantly change red, grey, or white hair to a beautiful brown or black. One 
touch of GOURAUD’S ROUGE gives to the palest face the healthful hue of the moss rose, and 
is absolutely immovable by washing or rubbing. LILY WHITE, when applied to the skin, 
heightens to an astonishing degree the brilliancy of the complexion. 

HAIR RESTORATIVE not only restores lost hair, but prevents its falling out, and renders 
stiff, wiry hair soft, silky, curly and glossy ; cures dandruff. Found at the old established depot 
67 Walker Street, first store from Broadway, Oallender, 88 South 3d Street, Philadelphia, 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TUREEY RHUBARB. 


N CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, safe and efficacious. 
Tarrant’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 


rant’s Wffervescent Seltzer Aperient.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
ty of the stomach, heart-burn and costiveness, it has invariably a medicine TAS utility, 
Prepared and sold, wholesale an setail by a —_—- ty ANT, 

ames Tarran 


(Successor 
No. 278 Greenwich 8t., Cor. ‘arren, N. Y, 
For sale by Rushton, Clark & Co., T. T. Green, Eugene , John Milhan, Dulluc & Go. 
——-, its & Bloodgood, Flushing, L. I., and by Dawson & Blackman, Droggists 


PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Office No. 111 Broadway, Trinity Building. 


HIS COMPANY is Sow yoepesed to take risks to and from any part of the United States, 
inland and coastwise, and to and from any other part of the world, on all descriptions of 
property excepting vessels and bottomry. 














TRUSTEES. 
A, C. Richards, William Kent, . 8. Barnes, J. K. Myers, 
Sheppard Gandy, C. Hadden, Alfred Edwards, Edward Lambert, 
OFF. Milnor, L. P. Morton, J. BE. Hanford, Fred. B. Betts, 
Edwin Thorn, Wm. M. Bliss, Byron Sherman, Richard Patrick,' 
Martin Bates, Jun., W. H. Mellen, John J. Haines, Arthur Leary, 
Wm. M. Richards, U. A. Murdock, Barthol’w Brown, Wm. Leconey, 
T. B. Merrick, Robert Slimmon, F. W. Meyer, Thos. Eakin, 
G. D. H. Gillespie, A. Wesson, John B. Arthur, Theo, McNamee.j 


h 
ALFRED EDWARDS, President, 
WM. LECONEY Vice President. 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

Head Office, Hamilton, C. W. 
Branch Offices—At Montreal and St. Johns, N. B.; with Agencies throughout 
Canada, and at St. John, Newfoundland. 


HE DIRECTORS OF THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY INVITE A 
companion of its position, promises, and prospects with those of kindred British or Ameri- 
can Institutions. Peculiarities incident to Colonial Society confer = the Company advan- 
tages in relation to financial operations which cannot be enjoyed by old country es ; its bu- 
siness is circumscribed within the legitimate limits of Life Assurance and the management of 
investments, whether proceeding from premiums or funds entrusted to it for the special purpose ; 
whilst the rapid and soaziee success by which its course has been marked affords an indica- 
tion of the re: sed vi ity of its title to public confidence. 

The bal sheet p to the Seventh Annual Meeting, held in September, shows that the 
aggregate liabilities of the Company, arising from £512,308 assured, amount to £148,246, and the 
aggregate assets to £211,291; leaving a surplus of £63,045. The Policies extant numbered 
1,150, yielding an income from premiums of £13,992; exhibiting in ray Awe a large propor- 
tionate advance on the business transacted in any previous year. Of the balance of £44,193 ac- 
a in hand, £28,167 form an accumulated assurance fund. The year’s receipts from interest 

one were £3,382. 

In the six and-a-half years that have olapsed since the organization of the Company £53,724 
have been received in premiums, and £9,972 in the form of interest. On the other hand the to- 
atal expenses have not xceeded £14,019, and the total claims £13,168. On all these points a com- 
arison instituted with the parallel sapemenes of British Offices of a high character will result 
vourably to the an of this Company. 

The profits divided on the year’s business equalled 15 per cent. of the gross premiumspaid. An 
assurer who entered for £1000 at the age of 30 in the first year of the Company’s existence is now 
credited with a revisionary bonus of £101. 

Without wishing to introduce cheap as an el t of primary importance in life assurance, 
the Directors of the Cenada Company remind the public that its rates are lower than the stand- 
ard set up by most other Companies. The charge per cent. at the age of 30 in one British office 
doing business in the Provinces and the United States is £2 9s. 3d. ; in another £2 9s, 10d. ; ina 
thira £2 10s. 84. Inthe Canada Company the charge is £2 4s. 6d. This reduction is effecied, 
not by cutting down legitimate profits, as the bey a paragraph shows—not by encroaching 
upon the margin required for the protection of the interests of the assured—not by resorting to 
equivocation, fallacy, or untried theory—but simply by the comparatively high rate of interest 
on which the Company’s calculations are based, and which it is enabled to obtain on all its in- 


vestnents. 
In addition to the ordinary plan of assurance, the oer grants policies with premiums 
oe in limited periods on joint \ives, and on a system of half credit for the first seven years. 

mmediate and deferred annuities are granted on favourable terms ; and a table has been pre- 
pared by which parties are enabled to secure, by one effort, the joint benefits of life assurance and 
annuity ; realizing to their representatives the advantages of the er in the event of prema- 
ture < 5 to themselves the enjoyment of the latter, in the event of their surviving beyond a 
specified period. To of money who desire to deposit it at interest or for accu- 
mulation, the y is enabled to offer tangible inducements. Temporary or permanent in- 
vestments of such a character may, through the aqeney of this Company, be made to yielda 
higher return than can be obtained from Banks or Savings’ Banks. In this respect—the cen- 


Bens. A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 

















junction of remunerative and immediately available securities—the arrangements of the Compa- 
ny will be found well worthy of consideration. 
The Seventh Report and all other particulars are attainable on application to the undersigned, 


or at any of the Company’s Agencies, 
THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary. 
Hamilton, November, 1854. 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, Londen, 
Capital £500,000 Sterling. 
Tes INSTITUTION offers the assured very mayy advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre 
mium as guarantee safety to the Office, 

Policies will hereafter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his first pre- 
mium, or at any future period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one-haif of the annual pay- 
ment made— without any respons'bility or guarantee personal or otherwise ; nor will the policy (the 
ba 4 security) be required fo be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed thereon. 

@ assured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate pay- 
mont of gee half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual 
sh vatue,. 

Applicants are not charged for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 

Agencies are established throughout the Colouies. 

JOURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
J. Elliottson, M. D. F. R. 8. 
E, 8S. Symes, 
Joseph Thompson 
Charles Bennett, 





Clement Tabor, 
Hugh Croft, 
A. C. Barclay, 

Thomas Nicoll, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
Montreal Holmes, A. La Rocque. E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, 

APPL? £9° 9490008 80:8 Rev. J. Flannagan. Theo. Hart, Henry Judah. 
Halifax, N. 8 Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, 
eer Hon. 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 
P. ©. Hill, Agent. 
R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H 
Gray, W. Jack. 


John Moss, 
J. Leander Starr, 
T. Colley Grattan, 


Ot Pebn; Bo Bes. oes ses 


Ww. J. Starr, Agent. 
St. John’s, Newfouudland, § Fh Hezies, Hem dase Hon. J. Noad, Hon. 
L. Jarvis, Agent, 


E 
JAMES B. CHAPMAN, Agent for British North American Colonies, 
D. D, MACKENZIE. Accountant aad Cashier. 
Office—MONTREAL. 





NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
ONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORE, 


Capital, £500,000 sterli or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by “ict of Parhament, Ad View Boyal Assent, 21th July, 1838, 
“A Savine Bank ror tae WipoW AND THE ORPHAN,’’ 
his Life Assurance Society ha’ deposited a 
rantee Fund of 3100. 


Gua 000 
In United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK in with the State Law, will receive proposals for Insurance on 
— at 4 —— Agency, No. 71 Wali street, New York, and at their different Agencies 
roughout the » 
Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premium, 
The Lecal Board of Directors meet every Wednesday for transaction of current business, 


Medical Examiners in attendance daily at 1 o’clock, P. M 
setting forth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 

James Boorman, C. E. Habicht, 
John J. Paimer, F. C. Tucker, 
John G. Holbrooke, A. G. Stout,, 
Daniel Parish, Joseph Gaillard, J1* 
Paul Spofford. Robert J. Dillou, 
Henry . | Caleb Barstow. 

. BANKERS: 

‘The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York, 
SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON 


) MEDIOAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. 8,8 KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 
c. E. HABICHT, General Agent, 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET NEW YORE. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000, 
With alarge accumulated Surplus. 
TAs COMPANY offers t 1e follewing, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS} 
Low rates of insurance without profits. 
Loans , on policies. 
Halt of premium may remain on loan. 
No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic. 
poeaea a Lg a , 
» Australia, and special risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken qnecety. 7 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutual scale. 





His Excellence HAMILTON ‘FISH. late Govervor of State of New York, 
‘ ANTHONY BARCLAY. Esq., H.'B. M. Consul. 
en selene Esq. | pare Crea, a | z Eniiive Phenix, Esq, 
ames ’ . on, am) . ohn H. Hicks, 4 
Bamuel Wetmore, Big. | Johutraier Hey, pic 


MEDICAL EXAMINER: 





JOHN C.C EMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway |F.U TOUNSTON M.D 
HEESEMAN. M. D., y.|F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 F . 
GEO. M. KNEVITT General Agent for the United States. nee ae 


and have constantly on band ail the most approved DIETETICS for Infants, selected always of 


CHOICE OLD PORT WINE. 


RTHUR KENDALL begs leave to inform friends that he has 
now for Salea bout 150 Cases (dozens) of very fine old Wine, bottled in Uporto7 years deed 

Very Cheap, $12 00 f case. 
7 William Street, New York, 29th March, 1855. 











SSS 


OCEAN STEAMERS AND PACKETS. : 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STE SHIPS. 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
| Second Cabin Passage......... 60. 045 02-978 


Chief Cabin Passage... ... ....«.++-+. S16 
FROM suena TO LIVERPOOL. 


Chiet Cabin Passage. ......+ ..+ esses Second Cabin Passage... .....6+ cscs eecce 

Xe B@- The ships from call g¢ Halifax. oe 
Arabia,.....++++- 000 0 ope cee ot a spare. GRE 90 v00 00002 core ronal Lare, 
Persia, .....-++ 00 ce cceccceces . RYRIE. DORs 0000000 000 000 00 000 en ane 
Asia, ....+ oo 0000 000 oe ta ee Lorr. Canaday 6.2. apt. Brome 
A -..-Capt, Hammison. | Niagara,...........05 +++ ° . Lartom, 


These vessels carry & clear white light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on port 
iw. 


From 
Male... . ccccec 20.006 oe 0 Oeeeecee 6s Wednesday... ....+..- «+ April Ith is 
Ameries, .00 0002 000 e ROMO... cesecccses Wednesday... .......-++- April 2ith > 
Africa ... occccee cee -BOMON,..+. mo and oda Wednesday, ......s.-000. May *h “ 
Pe an Bosto ednesday... ... osaemans Me “ 


one Sane cs con Aid neees bh 0 ke y 234 
8@™ There will be no steamships of this Line trom New York, until further notice. 6g 
Berths not secured until paid tor. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jewe 
Pine or stones, or Metals, unless Bills ot Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof then 
1 freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD 
4 Bowting Green. 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOO!, 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMBERS. 


The Ships compriaing this line are 
The PACIFIC... 
The BALTIC... 








se seesececesss Opt, COMSTOCK, 
Capt. 





The ADRIATIC, cosccees cetend - 
These ships having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care bas been 
taken in their construction, as also in their engines, to ensure and speed ; and their ac- 


en: 
commodations for are for el and comfort 
Price potty York to Liverpool in fret cabin, $130 ; in second do. $75. Exclu- 
sive use of extra size state rooms, $300. From Liverpool to New York, £30 and £20. 
An experienced surgeon attached to each ship. 

No berths can be secured until Bi for. 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
F 


FROM NEW YORK. ROM LIVERPOOL, 








Wednesday... ... pril 18, 1855. | Saturday......... «eeeees» April 21, 1855, 
Wednesday. May _ UGE cos ceneece ccccns May 5 “ 
Wednesday. -May 16, “ | Saturday.......ss+eeee+.+-May 19, “ 
Wednesday, May &, * Saturday... .. oode wee Jupe 2, “ 
Wednesday June . “* | Saturday ae che.eeee sean mm. 
Wednesday June 27, “ | Saturday.............. ..dume 80, ‘* 
Wednesday, duly ll, ‘ 


SOREGAT 00000 0h en oes oe ve rG Oly TR 


Wednesday. — =. Saturday... come aeo i te" 


For t or a) to 
EDW’D ‘a COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall screet, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
STEPHEN KINNARD & CO., 27 Austin Friars, London. 
J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris, 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, pre- 
cious stones or metals, bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof expressed 





NEW YORK & HAVRE LU. 8. STEAMERS 
W ILL LEAVE AS FOLLOWS, TOUCHING AT COWES, TO RECEIVE THE MAILS 
and Passengers, both goirg end ieturning : 


New Steamer ARAGO. covedes see ees Capt. D, Lunes. 












ST. LOUI#,....... Saami netecs ‘I Capt. J. A. Worroy. 
” - PULTON, 0.0 cccccsésceccss cccccecs —_ 
From New York. From Havre, 
Union. ...+.+++ Seececes .. April 7 | St. Louis,... . April ll 
Bt, Lewis v00ts0ccccee cds mee 5 | Union... . Pay 9 
ATAZO,... cosccceseess ++. dune 2} st. Louis June 
Bt, LAGI, oo covcccccces cos mee £0 | Arago,... Jal 


ATAZO... cee eee 
Bt. Louis... .....eeee++ee- August 25} Arago.. 
ATAZO. .. ce ceerececceces Septemb’r 22 | St. Louis 
St. Louis, .......5++e00. October 2/ Arago.. 
ATAZO... cceccececcccoces Movemb’r 17 | St. Lovis,.......--.- 

Fulton, ... 000+ ecccccce ces Decemb’r 15 
The Steamers ARAGO and FULTON, built expressly for this service, each of 2,500 tons bur- 
then, with Double Oscillating engines under deck, offer every guarantee for safety, comfort and 


speed. 
PPiice of Parsage from New bao : Ist Cabin, $130; 2nd Cabin, $75. From Havre : lst Ca- 
in, 800 francs ; 2nd Cabin, 500 francs. 
. No Letters or other Mail matter excepting what is received from the Post Office can be taken 
on board of these steamers, Any found on board will be returned to the place whence received. 
The owners of these Ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, 
precious stones or metals, unless Bills of lading are a ST therefor, and the value thereot ex- 
pressed therein. MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 


W. BELIN, Havre. 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., Paris. 


PRS-na 


November 21 





~~ WHW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 





UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON........-- Capt. KE. Cavendy. | HERMANN....-......+...Capt.B. Higgins. 
These steamers stop at Sou pton, both going and % 
Prorosep Datss or Sattine—1855. 
New York. From Bremen, 
.- Feb. 
March 








23 

y, Feo. 7" 23 

y, Mare! " April 20 
Saturday, April 21. --May 18 
Saturday, May 19. - June 15 
urday,June 16, .July 13 
Saturday, July 14 . Ang. I0 
Saturday, Aug. 11, . Sept. 7 
Saturday, Sept. &. . Oct. : 
80 

28 


« € 
Saturday, Nov. ‘ ° 


Saturday, Dec. . 
PTON TO NEW YORK. 
«es. Wednesday, Ang. 15 

















. 28 e° 
Wednesday, March 28 | Washington ... Wednesday, Sept. 12 
25 ; Hermann . Wednesday, Oct. 10 
Wednesday, May 23 | Washington . Wednesday, Nov. 
Wednesday,June 2) | Hermann, . Wednesday, Dec. 5 
Wednesday, July 18 | Washington .Wednesday, Jan. 2, 1886 


+. eg h 


Stopp P both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Lon 

don and Havre advantages over any other route in the economy both of time and money. 
of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $130 Gres 

cabin, lower saloon, $110; second do., . 
All rs and an must pass through the Post Office. 
No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 
An experenced surg is attached to each 7 
For freight or passage apply to 








C. H. SAND, 11 South William st., New York, 
C. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen. 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 

WM. ISELIN, Havre. 


PACIFIC AND INDIAN OCEANS. 


IONEER LINE OF AUSTRALIAN PACKETS, CARRYING THB 
United States Mail by contract. 
SYDNFY, MELBOURNE, AND HOBART TOWN. 
SAILING MONTHLY. 
Saloon Cabin Passoge, $225.—Second Cabin Passage, $150.—Third Gav.n, $125. 
The folllowing Ships are at present in the Line : 


Jan. 22—1l year 





EDWARD........+... Capt. Cotsy, | LYING SCUD.. ..Capt. Capt. Brarsp. 

ALBERT FRANKLIN.Capt. Lone. NIMROD......... Capt. WHITING. 

NIGHTINGALE,,....Capt. MATHER. | WINDWARD....... Capt. B, Smits. 

GERTRUDE,........Capt. PLINNEY. TROPIC,...........E. R. SMITH. 
OCEAN QUEEN... .......:. bebehe dh tdnaeha 4 Capt. Hae. 


All the above are strictly first-class Ships, provided with every necessary to insure ecmfort 
and safety. The success that has attended the Pioneer Line is perhaps unprecedented. Out of 
upwards ot Four Thousand Passengers but three deaths have occurred. 

Passengers forwarded by special agreement to Batavia, Manilla, Singapore, Calcutta, an 


Hong Kong. 
For Freight or Passage, apply to R. W. CAMERON, 
. ee 6 Bowling Green, and 116 Wall street 


TAPSCOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACEETS. 





Rock Licut. (new) Kossvta, ANTARCTIC. SHAMROCK. (new) 
ALBION, (new) HELO!s. ANDREW Foster. UEEN OF CLIPPERS (0) 
DRIVER (new) COMPROMISE. GALENA. City oF BROOKLYN, (2) 
NORTHAMPTON. (new) UNDERWRITER, PHILANTHROPIST. Empire. 

Wittiam Tapscott. Z. Hovenuton. RAPPAHANNOCK, 
ARCTIC. EMERALD ISLE. (new) CONTINENT Cnarues Bucs. 
PROGRESS. CAMBRIA, (new) ConsvL. Forest Kine. 

Sr. Louis. DREADNOUGHT (new) New HAMPSHIRE. RICHARD MORSE. 
CHIMBORAZO, COOSAWATTEE. (new) West POINT. GLANCE. 

KOBENA. BENJAMIN ADAMS, Racer. CENTURION, 
CONSTELLATION, E. Z. Apr1aTIc. 


The “X’ Line of London Packets. 
AMAZON. (new) SovuTHAMPTON. NORTHUMBERLAND, 

OCEAN QUEEN. HeNpDRICK HUDSON, PALESTINE, (new) 
DEVONSHIRE. MARGARET Evans, AMERICAN EAGLE. 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE AND GEB 

MANY. Payable in all the principal Towns without discount or any other charges, 
TAPSCOTT & CO., 86 South St., New York. 
or to WM. TAPSCOTT & CO., St. George’s Buildings, Liverpool. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on tbe 
&2 1st of each month, as follows :— 








, = York. Havre. 
st January... ee léth F i 
Rae ot AD 16th June. 
Follansbee, master. Ist Keptember ba * 
lst February Octo! 
ST. NICHOLAS, let June.... ~ i 
Bragdon, master. ist Octoder ook ee -. 
MERCURY, New Clipper.) ) jStjuiy. “§ 16th April. 
oe ay — 16th December, 
st April .... 16th May. 
WILLIAM TELL, Ist August 
Willard, master. Ist December... LBA TH ; = —— 





They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with al) scout risite articles for the com 
> @ Pe) 


con P ngers, an by m ft he ce 
fort and ce is $100, without wines oF liquors. 7 men of experience in the wede. . The yeh 

sent to the subscribers will be forwarded tree from any ch but those actuall’ 
incurred. 


BOYD & HINCKEN, ogee, 
161 Pear! street, 

















W. YOUNG & CO., PROPRIETORS. 
OFFICE, No. 10, PARK PLACE, 





